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THE POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION IS: 


1. TO ADVOCATE, UNTIL ESTABLISHED, AN EFFECTIVE 
MILITARY POLICY. 


2. TO ADVOCATE AND SECURE AN EFFICIENT NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE THROUGH UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING. 


3. TO PROMOTE COMPLETE UNITY AND HARMONY 
THROUGHOUT THE MILITARY SERVICE BY THE 
ELIMINATION OF PROMOTION AS THE PRINCIPAL OR 
MOVING CAUSE FOR LEGISLATION. WE WILL THERE- 
FORE ADVOCATE THE SINGLE LIST FOR PROMOTION. 





4. TO ADVOCATE A WELL BALANCED ARMY, WHICH IN- 
VOLVES OPPOSITION TO ALL LEGISLATION THAT 
WILL. TEND TO CREATE A CORPS D'ELITE. 


TO THESE ENDS WE CORDIALLY INVITE THE ASSISTANCE 
AND COOPERATION OF EVERY LOYAL AMERICAN. 
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The Army and Its Future’ 


By Brig. Gen. W. W. Atterbury, Chief of Transportation 
Corps, A. E. F. 


O AN American business man 
"| ticown into the midst of it, 

either at home or abroad, what 
he has gone through in the last two 
years must have been a startling ex- 
perience and dreadful evidence of the 
ineficiency of our Government, and 
particularly its relation to preparedness 
and to war. 

The average American is proud of 
his efficiency, and the boast of the coun- 
try is its ability to organize, but there 
was nothing we had done prior to our 
entry into the war for which we have 
any reason to be proud. It was a 
shameful exhibition of the lack of or- 
dinary precautions to safeguard the 
country, which, in counterpart, if per- 
mitted in ordinary business, would spell 
ruin. 

Have we learned anything by the ex- 
perience of the last two years? Are 
we going to “let it go at that” and set- 
tle back, going about our ordinary busi- 
ness lives with the same feeling of 
splendid isolation and safety that we 
once enjoyed? 

The situation of the world today is 
so involved that only a real optimist 
sees anything but turmoil for many 
years to come. Of all the great na- 
tions, only America has come through 


financially, economically and otherwise 
unimpaired; and to America today the 
world looks for salvation. 

The events of the last five years are 
now in culmination—a great picture 
puzzle, its many parts almost inextrica- 
bly mixed, thrown on the table to be 
again put together to 
monious whole. Is such a thing pos- 
sible? No! A new picture must be 
made, and, in the making, force must 
be used, pieces must be broken, and no 
matter how great the sympathy or hon- 
esty of purpose of those now engaged 
in its reconstruction, the new composite 
will be one for which time alone can 
fill in the interstices. 

Whether we have a 


form an_har- 


League of 
Nations or not, no matter what the de- 
cision in regard to Fiume, Silesia, Dan- 
zig or the Basin of the Saare, the 
aftermath is a train of bitterness, in 
comparison with which the Alsace-Lor- 
raine question pales into insignificance. 
Whether we agree with England to 
safeguard France against Germany, or 
continue our traditional policy in rela- 
tion to international affairs, the same 
situation confronts us. Nor will inter- 
national recognition of the Monroe 
Doctrine relieve us of our sacred duty 





1 An address before the Union League of 


Philadephia, June 25, 1919. 
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in its defense to the limit of our life 
and strength. 

Continental, national and racial en- 
mity and hatred have not been elimi- 
nated. On the contrary, they have been 
intensified; and we, who prior to the 
war were at peace with the world, are 
now drawn into the maelstrom of world 
politics. It is a position that has been 
forced upon us. We did not seek it— 
we earnestly tried to avoid it. 

Today we stand the one strong nation 
of the world—a country united as it 
has never been before—and united on 
the overwhelming sentiment that the 
peoples of the world have an equal 
right to enjoy life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, and that in their at- 
tainment we will do our part. 

It is a great privilege that presents 
itself, and the nation has nobly arisen 
to the opportunity; but that privilege 
carries with it an obligation, and that 
obligation we must be prepared to meet. 

The world’s conflagration is for the 
moment under control, but underneath 
are still the same seething masses of 
fire liable to break into flame at any 
moment. A change of wind may at 
any time force the fire directly against 
us—and will we be prepared to meet 
it? Are we to resume, each his own 
business activity, and our eager chase 
for the business of the world, with no 
thought or care as against the fire that 
will inevitably break out? Can we not 
as business men devote some of our 
energy and our national genius of or- 
ganization toward the development of 
an efficient method of national defense ? 

As never before, the war touches 
every person and industry. National 
preparedness necessitates the coordina- 
tion of Army, Navy and industry. A 
limited coordination of Army and Navy 


now exists, but no machinery has been 
provided to reach the almost unlimited 
resources of material, supply and per- 
sonnel of industry. 

In order to insure the realization of 
all the above in their correct propor- 
tion, and to prepare a successful de- 
fense, it seems to me essential that what 
might be called a National Defense 
Board be organized and a complete na- 
tional policy decided upon, which will 
then permit each to proceed along its 
own lines. 

The above to the business man would 
seem so axiomatic as to make it un- 
necessary to prove. 

I am not competent to speak on the 
future of the Navy; and you who so 
loyally carried on at home are better 
able than I to speak on the future or- 
ganization of industry as it relates to 
national defense. 

There are, however, certain factors in 
the development of the Army, elemental 
in character, nevertheless essential to 
its successful future. 

It is on these elemental factors that 
I want to speak tonight. What I have 
to say are the results of my observa- 
tion following nearly two years of close 
contact with the American Army—for 
all of whom I have a great sympathy, 
for a very large proportion a high re- 
gard, and for many a deep affection— 
the suggestions of a business man to 
business men, and most fittingly in that 
keystone of national unity and safety, 
the Union League of Philadelphia. 

Our ultimate need will be the entire 
man-power of the nation; our primary 
need an organization sufficient to pre- 
vent a hostile landing, or to imme- 
diately carry war into an enemy coun- 
try, such an organization being so 
elastic as to permit the gradual and eff- 
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cient mobilization of our ultimate need. 

In the past our Regular Army has 
been, unfortunately, so subject to po- 
litical influence that, despite the ear- 
nest efforts of such able Secretaries of 
War as Root and Stimson, practically 
all good, remedial and constructive 
legislation has been emasculated by that 
bane of national legislation—the rider. 

The departments and corps have 
been so utilized as to strengthen one 
department or advance individuals at 
the expense of the efficiency of the 
Army as a whole. The outbreak of the 
found us with department and 
corps organizations, each working out 
its own salvation, with but limited re- 
A General Staff had 
been provided, but so limited as to per- 
sonnel and use as to have made it im- 
possible to meet the situation with 
proper plans of organization, etc., to 
face what was the inevitable; nor to 
coordinate the work of existing corps 
and departments, even if the prepara- 
tion of such necessary plans had been 
permitted by higher authority. 

The great lesson that should be 
learned from this war is the necessity 
of the General Staff. Its authority 
should be absolute, and all corps and 
departments should function under it. 

We in France struggled along, each 
department striving to do its share, 
oftentimes unintentionally working 
against each other, while G. H. Q. 
generally evolved a General Staff or- 
ganization—a compromise between the 
French and the English, adapted as far 
as possible to our national characteris- 
tics and with as little violation of regu- 
lations as possible. 

Much of the criticism of brigade and 
division commanders is, I am satisfied, 
directly traceable to the effect follow- 


war 


gard to the other. 


ing the separation from their commands 
of many of the young and able officers 
for General Staff work. The General 
Staff was the essential, but the divisions 
and brigades, particularly that 
came over in the early period of th 
war, had to suffer. This 
sary and inevitable. 

It was 


those 


was neces 


until the General Stafi 
functioned properly that the American 
Expeditionary Force as a whole did its 
work. About the 
mistice was signed the machine was 
working 


not 


best time the ar- 


smoothly. Notwithstanding 
this fact there were changes in the 
organization under discussion, particu- 
larly that of the General Staff, as a re 
sult of the experience we had thus far 
obtained. 

The various corps and departments 
have been so increased and their scope 
so expanded as to become, under ex 
isting conditions, almost impossible of 
Under 
the General Staff the number could be 


being properly administered. 


materially reduced and administration 
simplified. 

Modern warfare is essentially applied 
science and intimately associated in all 
of its various phases with our indus 
trial and commercial life. To be ef 
all the the 
must be so organized in time of peace 


fective, energy of nation 
as to function properly in time of war 
This is essentially a function of the 
General Staff. 

You at home were having your own 
difficulties, which largely 
been avoided if there had been avail- 
able a General Staff of sufficient size 
and thoroughly trained. 
have been necessary to resort to civilian 
the Aircraft 
Board, the Shipping Board, the War 
Industries Board and many other in 


could have 


It would not 


organizations such as 
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provised organizations, because a 
proper General Staff would have em- 
braced such duties. 

West Point should continue to be a 
school in which young men of special 
aptitude can be trained for the career 
of professional soldiers. The course 
should be cut down to two years, the 
admission requirements increased, and 
the school itself should be used as a 
school purely for applied military 
science, with the thought that the grad- 
uates of the school be used for those 
phases of General Staff work in which 
military science is an essential, and for 
higher command as emergency may pre- 
sent itself. 

The number of post-graduate schools 
for specialized training should be 
largely increased, and their courses 
strengthened, and along lines the neces- 
sity for which our experience of the last 
two years has developed. 

Our colleges and training camps have 
shown us what it is possible to do in 
a short time, by intensive training, in 
the preparation of officers of the lower 
ranks. Nor is any long or very tech- 
nical military education necessary for 
such officers for the General Staff who, 
in an emergency, are needed to direct 
the industrial, commercial and _trans- 
portation needs. 

General Staff work is a real science, 
and the officers assigned to it should be 
men trained with that end in view. 

Serious consideration should be given 
to the question of promotion in the 
Army. Heretofore from the grade of 
lieutenant to that of colonel it has been 
by seniority. Commissioned as a sec- 
ond lieutenant, a man rose in his turn 
to be a colonel in his arm of the serv- 
ice if he lived long enough, took care 
of his health and did nothing that might 


by any possible chance get him in 
trouble. He might be the most medio- 
cre man or the most brilliant; the least 
enterprising or one with great initia- 
tive; but with continued good health 
and an absence of disciplinary meas- 
ures against him he rose in his turn 
to be a colonel. 

Further promotion was by selection, 
but limited by congressional action to 
a choice from among colonels of the 
line arriving at that grade. Military 
socialism. 

There has been no encouragement to 
officers to stand out by excellence of 
their achievements, and promotions 
have been carefully guarded from being 
affected by individual effort. Punish- 
ment but no reward. 

There should be a combined system 
of selection, seniority and elimination- 
selection for such men as stand out 
above all others; seniority as between 
equally good men; elimination of the 
morally, intellectually and tempera- 
mentally unfit. 

The question of rank was an ever- 
present and unfailing cause of friction, 
and this seemed to be true in all 
branches of the service. 

In the General Staff and for the 
higher command, rank should be ex 
officio. This would enable the best man 
to be used regardless of line rank. 

For the Regular Army I favor the 
volunteer, and a short-term enlistment, 
with ample opportunity for trade and 
vocational education, and at a good 
wage. 

For the Reserve, or second-line de- 
fense, I am convinced that the existing 
militia system is inadequate. It is 
rather difficult for us, who are citizens 
of Pennsylvania, to appreciate this. 
The history of the Pennsylvania Na- 
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tional Guard is so creditable that it is 
hard to realize how inadequate the Na- 
tional Guard system has been as a 
whole. Facts tell the real story. 

] quote from the published statement 
of an ex-Secretary of War, and in ref- 
erence to the experience we had in the 
summer of 1916: 


The President’s call issued on June 
18 was for units at war strength. Take 
the situation on August 31, when num- 
bers were at their maximum and there 
had been near 24% months in which to 
recruit. The war strength of the units 
called for should have been 252,000 
men. Asa matter of fact, we were able 

» raise only 138,500 men. We were 
113,500 men short. This was in spite 
of the most zealous efforts at recruit- 
ing; it was on top of a year of un- 
paralleled interest in military affairs, 
when hundreds of thousands of citizens 
all over the United States were marci- 
ing in parades and shouting themselvcs 
hoarse for preparedness. 

Nor were these men whom we did 
raise trained Guardsmen. Over 60 per 
cent of them were wholly raw recruits 
who had come in since the call. Nearly 
50 per cent of the enlisted guardsmen, 
whose names were originally on the 
rolls of the militia units included in 
the call, disappeared altogether after 
the call came. Over 23,000 of these 
were found physically unfit; over 7,000 
wholly failed to answer the call; and 
over 16,000 (nearly enough to consti- 
tute an infantry division) disappeared 
between the time of the call and the 
muster in, nobody knows where. 

In the case of two states, such loose 
methods of medical examination had 
been employed by the state authorities 
that upon the call last summer more 
than half of their guardsmen were re- 
jected by the federal examiners as phy- 
sically unfit for service. In the case of 
one company of infantry these rejec- 
tions amounted to 77 per cent. 

Again, how did the men finally ob- 
tained measure up in the great essen- 
tials of discipline and marksmanship? 
The result of the field inspection of 


about 123,000 of the force thus mobi 
lized give startling figures. Over 56, 
000 had never had range instruction 
with the military rifle before the call; 
only 19,000 had achieved a standard of 
marksmanship which the Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army calls “barely 
tolerable”; 71,000 of these men had 
never attended a previous encampment 
or had any period of field training what- 
ever; only 37 per cent were men who 
had received, before the call, more than 
three months of our imperfect indoor 
militia training. 

In other words, when the test of serv- 
ice came to this force of the militia 
of the several states which Congress 
had planned to make our first line of 
citizen defense, practically half of it 
melted away into nothing at the call 
When, after three months’ strenuous 
effort at recruiting, we had gathered in 
all of the men we could lay our hands 
on, we had a force which was 113,000, 
or 45 per cent short of the number 
called for and only 21 per cent of 
whom could shoot “barely tolerably,” 
and 63 per cent of whom were virtually 
untrained. 


And history has merely repeated it- 
self. The volunteer system has regu- 
larly broken down. During the Revolu- 
tion, Massachusetts and Virginia were 
forced to resort to the draft. The War 
of 1812 was a conspicuous example of 
inefficiency. During the Civil War both 
sides were forced to the draft, and, as 
for the Spanish War, the full quota of 
volunteers called for by the President 
never was obtained. 

The volunteer system for our reserve 
is obsolete. The experience of the last 
two years has demonstrated that in a 
great emergency modern warfare is on 
such gigantic lines that any 
other than that of universal service 
means injustice to the individual. The 
one great national act of the war was 
that of the draft. The sequence should 


system 


be that of universal military service. 
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There is a steady trend on the part 
of nations toward popular government 
on the one hand and universal service 
on the other. The adoption of universal 
service has occurred in free republics 
like Switzerland, France, Argentina and 
Chile, in commonwealths like Australia, 
and in free constitutional monarchies 
like Norway and Sweden. 

Again the conjunction of privilege 
and obligation. 

Universal military service cannot be 
considered at variance with our ideals. 
On the contrary, it seems to me a most 
democratic distinction. Approximately 
1,000,000 young men would annually 
be subject to the workings of any laws 
governing universal military service, of 
whom 50 per cent at least are imme- 
diately available and physically fit. 
Roughly, this could be increased 75 per 
cent by corrective measures applied at 
an earlier age. 

A boy in his nineteenth year has not 
yet become an economic factor of great 
importance, nor has he taken upon him- 
self such ties as would ordinarily ex- 
clude him from military service. Six 
months in a training camp during their 
nineteenth year would throw into our 
reserve each year from 500,000 to 750,- 
000 trained men, at an age when im- 
pressions and knowledge are easily 
made and retained. 

If the training covers an unbroken 
period of six months, it can take place 
in the open in almost any part of our 
country. The effect upon the race as 
a whole because of this experience, not 
only from the point of discipline but 
also that of health, would be most bene- 
ficial. If no other purpose were served 
than the physical upbuilding of our 
youth, it would well be worth the en- 
tire cost. 


The figures of our draft are startling 
-—not so bad as England, but sufficiently 
so to make us welcome a system which 
will produce a more rugged and virile 
race. 

Discipline and training along military 
lines will teach our young men self- 
control, respect for law and order, re- 
gard for constituted authority, consid- 
eration for the rights of their fellow- 
men—all essential to good citizenship— 
and, at the same time, give them initia- 
tive and teach them sanitation and 
hygiene. 

Social barriers will be broken down, 
class distinction disappear, each will 
learn the other’s viewpoint and respect 
the other’s ideas, and the relationship 
so established cannot fail in after years 
to produce a more sympathetic attitude. 
No greater agency for instilling a truly 
democratic spirit into our youth could 
be established. 

No one who has followed industrial 
conditions for the last generation but 
must realize that our present militia 
system has been a constant source of 
irritation to our industrial population 
The mere fact that it was at hand has 
made it available for every petty riot, 
regardless of its character. Upon our 
citizen militia has been thrown a duty 
which is essentially that of a paid po- 
lice. In every state it has been a serious 
source of discontent and one of the most 
active causes of friction between our 
industrial population and society in 
general. 

Instead of using the militia for or- 
dinary police duty, the other states in 
the Union can well follow the lead 
of the State of Pennsylvania in its mag- 
nificent state constabulary. 

In line with industrial reforms which 





are now so generally under discussion 
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throughout act 
could go further toward restoring dem- 


our country, no one 


ocratic relations between capital and 
labor, between rich and poor, than the 
elimination of the use of militia for 
police purposes. 

Universal training and the reserve— 
all under federal control—would re- 
store labor to its proper relation to pa- 
triotic duty. 

However important a part universal 
service may play in a scheme of national 
defense, it is even more important on 
moral, physical, political and economic 
grounds. It is logical, and essentially 
democratic. 

The six-month period in the nine- 
teenth year should be followed by three 
weeks’ service in the field during the 
summer months for the two succeeding 
years. All of this should be under fed- 
eral control, but so exercised that the 
full advantage should be taken of state 
and local pride and enthusiasm. 

May I ask your consideration for the 
moment also of another phase of the 
question, that is, the relationship be- 
tween the Army and the civilian. May 
own case is, I think, fairly typical. 

When I went abroad I had had no 
previous military experience, and no 
close, personal touch with the Army 
itself. I knew but few Regular Army 
officers, and none sufficiently intimately 
to call him by his first name. I knew 
there was an Army—yes—but of its 
aims, ambition and life I knew nothing. 

I was eager to help, and they were 
anxious to have me, but for months it 
seemed as if every action taken and 
every move made was misconstrued— 
just as often, in the dark hours, it 
seemed to me that my help was not 
wanted. All of this disappeared later 


as a result of association and of a mu- 


tual knowledge and of common aims 

As I look back on it, and in the ulti- 
mate analysis, the fault was my own, 
in common with that of practically all 
other citizens of our 


great country 


and a national fault of taking no per- 


sonal interest whatever in our Govern- 


ment or its agencies—a national fault 
which must be corrected if we 
get the full 


tutions. 


are to 
benefit of our free insti 

The Army’s faults are those that we 
ourselves have permitted; its excellence 
a great tribute to the unselfis] 


triotic work of a 


and pa- 
few officers who, in 
spite of national indifference—almost 
antipathy—maintained an esprit de 
corps and the high standard of organi- 
zation which, after all, was our salva 
tion in the hour of our trial. 

The point I wish to make is that this 
was accomplished in spite of, and not 
because of, any help or sympathy given 
to them by the nation at large 

I have no doubt that for a time the 
formed and 


associations friendships 


but unless 
some active agency is established this 


Army 


again become the same, unimportant 


made will be maintained, 


will gradually die out and the 


factor in our everyday life 
If we are to get their best effort 

and, in turn, in an emergency they be 

the 


population—a personal contact must be 


enabled to best utilize civilian 
maintained. They must know us and we 
must know them. 

It will be of mutual benefit, and, as 
for myself, it will be a great personal 
privilege. It is our Army. Can we not 
make it a part of our life? 

To two of its chief officers with 
whom I was associated overseas, may I 
pay a word of tribute? 
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To our Commander-in-Chief, General 
Pershing, upon whose broad shoulders 
were thrown the responsibility and bur- 
den of our Army abroad—a responsi- 
bility such as was borne by no other 
commander-in-chief—a_ personal re- 
sponsibility so great that even with the 
lapse of time the wonder still is with me 
that he could carry it all. 

Notwithstanding the overwhelming 
burden, never for a moment was he 
drawn from his one purpose, and its 
rich fulfilment is a great personal 
achievement as well as a lasting glory 
for our country. 

And to General Harbord, who, hav- 
ing made a gallant record in the field, 
later and equally successfully served as 
commanding general entirely responsi- 
ble for the procurement, distribution 
and maintenance of supplies. 

His loyalty to his chief, his untiring 
devotion to duty, his patience and broad 
sympathy were a continual inspiration 


to all of us who had the privilege of 
serving under him. 

These two great men are largely re- 
sponsible for the splendid success of 
the American Expeditionary Force in 
France. 

May I also correct a statement | 
have previously made—that there was 
nothing we had done prior to our entry 
into the war of which we might feel 
proud. There is one’ exception. 
Thanks to the effort of one man, and 
despite opposition and prejudice, the 
country had been aroused; our men, 
young and old, had flocked to the train- 
ing camps ; our colleges had been turned 
into military schools, and all so suc- 
cessfully that later, when the actual 
need of officers arose, they were avail- 
able. Whatever measure of prepared- 
ness we had made prior to our entry 
into the war is attributable to no other 
person, and to him belongs great credit, 
and of him the nation may well be 
proud—Gen. Leonard Wood. 


D 


On Universal Training 


President Monroe added his plea to 
the pleas of Washington, Adams, Jef- 
ferson and Madison. “As the defense 
and even the liberties of the country,” 
he said in a message to Congress, “de- 
pend in times of imminent danger on 
the militia, it is of the highest im- 


portance that it be well organized, 
armed and disciplined throughout the 
Union.” 

Here again Monroe was speaking of 
the whole militia of the nation—the 
unorganized citizenry between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five. 
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The Aftermath of War 
By Lieutenant Colonel Edward S. Hayes, Infantry 


HROUGHOUT the world it is 
= customary to end wars with 

treaties of peace. In the United 
States of America, investigation and 
criticism of the conduct of the war 
seem to be as inevitable and (to the 
minds of some) as necessary as the 
treaty of peace. 

Such investigations have usually been 
directed against the commander of our 
armed forces. The press invariably is 
filled with the wildest misstatements of 
fact and erroneous deductions which 
flow from the pens of self-appointed 
military experts, discredited and dis- 
gruntled officers, enlisted men who de- 
sire to appear as martyrs, and mis- 
guided ignoramuses. The whole affair 
is sooner or later recognized by the 
thinking public as a futile effort to de- 
tract from the glory of our soldiers, to 
vent private spite on individual officers, 
and to eliminate possible political rivals. 

During the Revolutionary War, 
Washington was assailed by criticism 
and accusations which were designed to 
injure his position in the hearts of the 
American people. The following quota- 
tions from Sparks’ “Life of Washing- 
ton” presents a typical example as to 
methods, motives and results : 


Whilst the enemies of his country 
were thus employed in scattering the 
seeds of detraction and falsehood, the 
agents of faction were secretly at work, 
both in the Army and in Congress, to 
disparage and undermine his reputation. 
The conspiracy has been called Con- 
way’s Cabal, from the name of the indi- 
vidual who acted the most conspicuous 
part. (Chapter x, page 266, vol. i.) 

The resignation of General Conway 


was not accepted by Congress. On the 
contrary, he was a month afterwards 
elected inspector general of the army, 
with the rank of major general. This 
was a proof that a majority of the mem- 
bers of Congress were not friendly to 
the Commander-in-Chief, since the in- 
trigues of Conway against Washington 
were perfectly well known in that as- 
sembly. 

The efforts of disgruntled officers 
and jealous politicians to discredit 
Washington, while very annoying and 
trying at the time, are now remembered 
merely as the unworthy acts of people 
lacking in patriotism. 

In the War of 1812 the only brilliant 
victory gained by our land forces was 
won by Andrew Jackson. Shortly after 
his victory, Jackson was fined $1,000 
for certain measures taken by him in 
his official capacity, measures which in 
his judgment were necessary for the 
safety of his command and the success 
of his mission. 

Notwithstanding the fact that, in the 
Mexican War, our armies were victori- 
ous in every battle, Winfield Scott had 
to undergo the customary investigation 
and suffer the usual efforts to discredit 
him. Steele’s “American Campaigns” 
gives the following quotations on the 
subject: 


A man who has performed the most 
brilliant campaign on recent military 
record; a man who has warred against 
the enemy, warred against climate, 
warred against a thousand unpropitious 
circumstances ; and has carried the flag 
of his country to the capital of the 
enemy—honorably, proudly, humanely 
—to his own permanent honor and the 
great military credit of his country. And 
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where is he? At Pueblo—at Pueblo 
undergoing an inquiry before his in- 
feriors in rank, and other persons with- 
out military rank, while the high pow- 
ers he has exercised and executed with 
so much distinction are transferred to 
another. (Extract from speech of 
Daniel Webster in U. S. Senate.) 
Mexican history gloatingly says: 
The conqueror of Mexico found him- 
self brought like a criminal before a 
military tribunal. . . . We believe this 
step was a measure of profound policy 
on the part of the cabinet of the United 
States. When General Taylor had at 
one time acquired sufficient popularity 
by his campaigns in the ngrth, General 
Scott was put forward as his rival; 
and when Scott had caused the renown 
of old General Taylor to be forgotten, 
the Executive wished the people of the 
United States to forget both these lead- 
ers... (The Other Side). (Page 
126, Steele’s “American Campaigns.” ) 


The Congressional Record and the 
newspapers and periodicals of the 
period immediately following our Civil 
War give countless examples of the 
abuse and criticism which was heaped 
on those who brought victory to our 
arms and unity to our nation. Our 
army, that suffered in silence during 
that period of venomous slander, has its 
reward in the honor paid it by later 
historians. History has placed no laurels 
on the brows of those ranting dema- 


gogues, who attained much notoriety 
but no fame. 

Our Spanish-American War is of 
sufficiently recent date so that most of 
us can remember (even though we wish 
to forget) the abuse, charges and 
counter-charges, fake exposés, etc., with 
which the yellow journals finally suc- 
ceeded in nauseating the general public 

It seems as though our victorious 
armies must always face a hurricane of 
hostile destructive criticism at the clos« 
of war. Instead of enjoying the fruits 
of victory, they must suffer in silence 
during the period in which the wild- 
eyed critic reigns supreme. Ultimately 
history has never failed to give credit 
to the Army and to give to the critic 
the mud-slinger’s place in history—ob- 
livion. 

Do not be discouraged by the head- 
lines of today’s papers. We can afford 
to wait. The Army and its leaders have 
nothing to fear investigation. 
It welcomes fair-minded, constructive 
criticism and any investigations which 
take up both sides of the question. 
When a man has done his best and 

stops a while to take a rest, 
It’s dollars big to dimes that he will 
hear a thousand times 


How much better would have been the 
other way. 


from 


D 


Battle Deaths 
The total battle deaths of all nations 
during the recent war were greater 
than all the deaths in all the wars of 
the previous one hundred years. 





Our Battle of the Argonne 
By Mechanic Vernon R. Nichols, 363d Infantry 


REVIOUS to our participation in 
the events which served to open 
the grand offensive of the Ameri- 

can army in the French province of Ar- 
gonne, we were quartered in some old 
deserted and more or less dilapidated 
French origin, 
kilometers from the allied front line. 
In taking over this sector we relieved 
the French units, who did not seem to 
be sorry to relinquish their holdings. 
For nearly a week we kept ourselves 
concealed as far as possible, waiting for 
the “Z” day and the zero hour when 
we should go “Over the Top” and out 
into the unexplored reaches of “No 
Man’s Land” for the first time. No 
doubt the thought of what that “Going 
over the top” portended struck home to 
some hearts with a disquieting effect, 
but to most of us it was still but a 
figure of speech and we thought of it 
only as we had before we left the train- 
ing Camps, as some more or less mystic 
story whose events had been realistic 
enough to some fabled military powers 
and parties but which could never by 
any chance become a realism to us. 
Now, however, we had come to the 
eve of our eventful day and were mak- 
ing our last preparations for the battle. 
The supply sergeant was busy distribut- 
ing hand and rifle grenades, flares and 
star shells, Very pistols and all the other 
paraphernalia of up-to-date warfare. 
As the protecting shades of night fell 
about us and wrapped us in their con- 
cealing shroud, we silently “fell in,” 
and having executed “right by file,” 
moved out through the silent forest to- 
ward the front-line trenches. Here we 


dugouts of some 3 


would await our barrage which would 
proceed us 
easier. 


and make our advance 
We followed an invisible trail, 
winding in and out among the trees and 
bushes, keeping our way by means of 
a guide wire stretched along one side 
of the path. Due to the fact that we 
were so absolutely new to all this sort 
of thing, part of the men lost the guide 
wire and strayed away in another direc- 
tion. The front of the line proceeded 
toward the trenches and the remainder, 
after wandering around for a few min- 
utes, decided that they were lost and the 
best thing they could do would be to 
stand still and wait for 
come back and find them. 


this number and, while we 


someone to 
I was one of 
still 
debating the question, we heard the 
“Topper’s” voice demanding “What in 
hell we were trying to do, and couldn't 
we follow a straight wire by holding on 
to it?” He succeeded in getting us back 
into the path and we went on, stumbling 
and slipping, seeming to hit every rough 
place in the surface of the ground. We 
came up to the remainder of the com- 
pany where they had paused in a dimly 
outlined wagon road. Here the 
ended, and as we filed out into the road 
the word came up from the rear that 
part of the column was lost again. The 
“Topper” expressed his personal views 
of any man who could get lost in such 
a place and dashed back along the line, 
soon returning with the information 
that the company was intact again. 
Here our progress was stopped for an 
hour or more for some reason unknown 
to us. We sat along the sides of the 
road speculating as to what should 


were 


wire 
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come next. Everything was quiet where 
we were, but somewhere down below 
us and in the woods ahead we could 
hear the rattle of wagons passing to and 
fro and the shouting of unintelligible 
commands. Suddenly, as though the 
Huns had heard the shouting and dis- 
turbance, a shell came shrieking over 
from their lines and burst with a sharp 
crash. The first was followed at inter- 
vals by another and another, but none 
of them came near us, and as we had 
become accustomed to hearing shells 
bursting in the distance we were not 
greatly disturbed. 

Our thoughts as we lay waiting there 
in the darkness were many and varied. 
Momentarily the realization grew upon 
us that we would soon be face to face 
with the Hun, that terrible foe of all 
humanity and of all the customs and 
ideals of the civilized world, who for 
more than four years had held that 
world in awe and a large part of it in 
terror because of his ruthless disregard 
for all humanitarian ideals of interna- 
tional law. Some minds were no doubt 
apprehensive as to the morrow and 
what it should bring forth, but, judging 
from my own case, most of them were 
thinking of wife or mother or home or 
sweetheart, as the case might be, and 
speculating as to how long it would be 
before we should again see those who 
were so far away and yet in thought 
and love and prayer ever so near. 

The officers paced restlessly up and 
down, grim and silent, outwardly self- 
contained and calm but in all proba- 
bility inwardly chafing at the delay. We 
grew cold and uncomfortable and, after 
what seemed hours of waiting, we 
heard the voice of our captain in con- 
versation with our first lieutenant. 
From snatches which we overheard we 


ascertained that the captain had gone 
ahead and had come back to guide us to 
our appointed station. He had become 
turned around in the darkness and had 
been searching for us for some time. It 
was only a matter of minutes now until 
we moved out again and proceeded by 
way of a very muddy road in the gen- 
eral direction of the confusion of noises 
which I previously mentioned. Coming 
near to the place from which the noise 
proceeded, we found that some supply 
wagons and artillery caissons had be- 
come tangled in a boggy cross-road and 
the drivers and officers were shouting 
and working to get them out of the way. 

Our progress was halted here for a 
few minutes and then, skirting the outer 
edge of the mudhole, we turned to the 
left and proceeded along a narrow- 
gauge railroad track used by the ar- 
tillerymen for transporting their pro- 
jectiles from the dumps to the batteries. 
We had not gone more than 50 yards 
before there was a loud shriekanda rush- 
ing sound as of a terrific wind, which 
grew to a terrifying crescendo as it 
neared us, and thenour first German shell 
crashed into a thousand fragments over 
our heads. The particles of jagged iron 
fell in a shower about us, sending a 
wave of consternation and fear to our 
very marrows. We never had had any 
experience with any sort of high-ex- 
plosive shell and I never will forget the 
sensations which I felt as that invisible 
terror came rushing at us out of the 
night and then, as the accurately set 
time-fuse did its work, the blinding 
flash and the sickening thud of the 
shrapnel embedding itself in the soft 
mud about us. We afterwards grew so 
accustomed to the peculiar, rushing 
scream of a shell coming over that we 
would estimate its range by the sound 
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it made, and if we thought it was not 
coming too near we would not bother 
about getting down at all. But that first 
shell and the others which followed it 
in quick succession were quite the most 
awful things we have ever experienced. 
Taken so by surprise, each man acted 
for himself. Some ducked their heads 
and dodged for the side of the road, 
some fell on their knees, some ran for 
the shelter of some slender saplings 
which would not have afforded shelter 
from anything, and others proceeded 
along the way they were going. Along 
one side of the road was a shallow ditch 
some 6 inches deep and filled with oozy, 
slimy mud. I remember seeing some 
fellow lying at full length in this ditch 
and cursing with every breath, but 
whether he was suffering most from the 
mud or from fright at the bursting 
sheels, I never knew. Despite the cluse 
proximity of the bursting shells, none 
of us were hit, and after the third one 
had burst the Huns ceased firing. We 
only went a few yards farther when we 
were halted and told to take such cover 
as we could find, while the captain went 
back to locate the right trail. We had 
taken the wrong turning at the cross- 
roads, and before long the captain re- 
turned and led us back the way we had 
come. We passed the entangled wagons 
again and, bearing to the right, we soon 
found ourselves in a narrow, muddy 
and very slippery path. We followed its 
zigzag course through the woods, and 
on every side we saw artillerymen pre- 
paring their batteries for the following 
morning’s work. Someone called to 
them to “Give ’em hell,” and they made 
answer that that was just what they 
proposed to do and for us to just listen 
to them when they once got started. 
There were guns of all calibers in these 


woods ranging from the long-range 
naval guns on the hilltops behind us to 
the French 75’s and trench mortars 
scattered through the woods near the 
front-line trenches. We followed our 
trail up the side of the hill and around 
its side, along wooden walks which led 
to trench systems and dugouts, and on 
to a place near the summit just on the 
opposite side of the hill from the allied 
front lines. Here we found a large, bare 
space from the right-hand side of which 
the hillside rose abruptly to its crest 
and the other fell away in a gentle slope 
to the ravine below. The steep hill here 
afforded a fine place for dugouts, and it 
was here that our headquarters had 
been established. 

The regiment was soon assembled; 
and the men lay about quietly sleeping 
or stood or walked to and fro as their 
mood suggested, conversing in low 
tones. From somewhere below us a bat- 
tery of light guns were firing inter- 
mittantly at some target in the German 
lines. Except for this and a few minor 
noises, the night was reasonably quiet. 
The cold was severe and, not having 
any overcoats, we were unable to get 
much rest. We had salvaged our blank- 
ets, overcoats and all unnecessary be- 
longings before we left our dugouts, 
and now all we carried were our light 
packs in which we had our rations, 
canned “wooly” and hard-tack, some 
socks and our toilet articles, our neces- 
sary arms and ammunition and the 
clothing we wore. These were our serv- 
ice uniforms, including the steel helmet 
and the army slicker, which in most 
cases is quite as ineffectual for warmth 
as it is for shedding rain. Consequently 
we shivered with the chill of the even- 
ing and very few were able to sleep. 
We had spent nearly an hour in this 
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position when we were suddenly 
startled out of our calm by the rush of 
another Hun projectile. The Germans 
were no doubt seeking to locate the 
troublesome battery in our rear, but the 
shell fell short and, passing over our 
heads, burst on the hillside some 25 
yards away. Immediately there was con- 
sternation and chaos. Men sprang up 
from the ground and scrambled for 
cover, which consisted mainly of half 
a dozen small trees. I was one of those 
who dived for a tree, and no sooner 
had my body hit the ground than the 
lengthy form of the “topper” landed on 
top of me and seven or eight more com- 
pleted the heterogeneous mix-up. We 
slowly disentangled ourselves and were 
congratulating each other on our lucky 
escape when another shell followed the 
first. We again rushed for the tree 
which, indeed, was no shelter at all, and 
about all we succeeded in doing was to 
butt our helmeted heads together and 
not get anywhere. 

shells had landed 
near us and we had made the same 
futile attempt to get behind the tree, I 
became certain that it was no place for 
me and went over to one of the dugout 
entrances and, finding a slight depres- 
sion in the hillside, I flattened myself 
into it and not a minute too soon, for 
there came another warning shriek and 
a second later a crash not 20 feet away 
and the gravel showered all over us. At 
first I thought I was hit, but soon I 
found I was only badly scared. As the 
shell came over the hilltop I saw some- 
one dash past me and hurl himself 
headlong into the brush not far away. 
When the gravel had ceased to drop I 
rolled over sufficiently to see the tall 
form of our captain emerging from the 
bushes. He looked my way and, dis- 


After two more 


covering me, he said, “Gosh, but that 
was a close one.” The Huns threw over 
several more, but there was no harm 
done, although one of them fell right in 
the center of a group of huddled figures 
and, fortunately for them, proved to be 
a “dud.” 

As soon as the shelling ceased th: 
officers hurried their men away to safer 
places, and we were not sorry to go. We 
started along the boardwalk, the way 
we had come, and then turned aside into 
a trench entrance. Turning again to the 
right we found ourselves in an old, 
dilapidated and unused trench where 
our way was barred by fallen timbers 
and caved-in earth. This could not be 
the right way, so we about-faced and, 
retracing our steps, we found the right 
trench. Passing down this for some 
hundred yards, we came to a halt, and 
here we waited for morning to break. 
The chill of the atmosphere seemed to 
increase with the passing of the hours 
and, while some were able to sleep, | 
found it quite impossible, so spent the 
night alternately doing calisthenics and 
sitting on the slippery side of the trench. 
The hours dragged by with but little 
interruption of any sort. Now and then 
we would stand to one side to allow a 
band of “moppers-up” to pass. They 
had some strange-looking camouflage 
on their helmets and were armed with 
trench knives, hand grenades, and sev- 
eral of them carried the new U. S. riot 
gun, a 12-gauge pump-gun shooting a 
heavy charge of buckshot. These guns 
were designed for close quarters and, 
judging from our experiences of the 
next few days, they found but small use 
for them, owing to the fact that the 
Huns were in no frame of mind for 
hand-to-hand combat. Though the mo- 
ments seemed to drag, they were pass- 
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ing just the same, and at length the 
illuminated dials of our watches in- 
formed us that it was nearly 3.30 a. m. 

The allied batteries had for some time 
kept up a more or less desultory fire on 
the German positions, but as the hands 
of our watches pointed to 3.30 every 
gun crew sprang into action and it 
seemed that each was trying to outdo 
the other. This was just two hours to 
a minute from the time set for us to go 
“over the top,” and for two hours they 
kept up the most terrific barrage I have 
ever heard. Never will we forget those 
The 
incessant flash of their discharge lit up 
earth and sky, causing the grim, gaunt 
stubs of what had once been a noble 
forest to stand out as silhouetted skele- 
tons against the grayer sky beyond. The 
air above our heads and all about us 
was full of the rush and scream of those 
messengers of death and retribution as 
they sped on their way toward their 
target in some German position. The 
sound of their far-distant explosion was 
drowned by the crash of guns near by. 
listened to the din we were 
jubilant at the thought of what was 
being done to the enemy positions and 
then, remembering our own feelings 
when the few Hun shells were falling 
about us, we shuddered and told each 
other that we were thankful we were 
not the Huns. Words fail me to de- 
scribe the immensity of the thing, and I 
am convinced that no one who has not 
seen or heard a similar barrage can 
realize what it was. There was the 
deep-throated roar of the heavies, 
nearly lost in the sharper staccato bark 
of the French 75’s and the lighter guns 
of the American batteries, combined 
with the gutteral explosion of the 
Stokes mortars down in the front. We 


hours nor the roar of those guns. 


As we 


afterwards learned that the bulk of the 
Hun forces opposite us had been with- 
drawn with the first suggestion of a 
barrage, and the few unlucky ones who 
were left behind to man the machine 
guns, when the barrage should have 
passed over, were making the best of 
the protection afforded them by the 
shelter of their bombproof dugouts. 

As the zero hour drew near and we 
were holding ourselves in readiness for 
the command to go forward, the in- 
tensity of the firing increased until we 
could hear nothing else. We had not 
supposed that the tumult could be any 
worse, but now it seemed to double in 
volume. The cold morning air was filled 
with the acrid fumes of burnt powder 
which stung both eyes and nose and 
throat. Soon the order to “fix bayo- 
nets” was passed a'‘ong the line, each 
man shouted the order to the man be- 
hind him, and the bayonets clicked into 
place at once. The pieces were loaded 
and locked, and then the 
which we had waited was passed back 


order for 


to us and we silently passed down the 
trench. There were numerous windings 
and trenches running off here and there 
at angles, and we made the mistake of 
getting into the wrong trench twice or 
three times. We had to execute “to the 
rear on the double,” and then we finally 
found the flight of steps leading out 
into No Man’s Land. support 
company had gone over ahead of us and 
we had to “double time” for several 
yards in order to get into our proper 
places. The men quickly found their 
positions in 


Our 


their respective combat 
groups and the advance commenced. 

It might be well just here to explain 
what a “combat group” consists of. In 
a platoon there are riflemen, hand bomb- 
ers, rifle and 


grenadiers, automatic 
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riflemen. When combat groups are 
formed the men of each specialized 
section such as the hand bombers form 
in single file behind their corporal and 
put a space of five paces between each 
man along the length of each line. This 
puts the working parts of each combat 
machine into their proper place, and at 
the command these long, thin lines move 
out. For the sake of added security 
when under fire the combat groups 
place from 25 to 40 yards of space be- 
tween themselves and the group on 
either side. When real combat work is 
to be done, the men in each group 
“double time” to a position abreast of 
their corporal, thus forming a “skirmish 
line.” In a skirmish line the space be- 
tween each man may be as much as 
15 yards. I believe it is due to this 
formation more than to any other one 
thing that the American casualties were 
as light as they were. I have seen a 
high-explosive shell burst in the middle 
of a large bunch of Yanks and, due to 
the interval they had adopted, there was 
not a single casualty. 

To any spectator, if there had been 
such a thing on that momentous morn- 
ing, the appearance of those long drab 
lines making their way across the shell- 
plowed surface of No Man’s Land was 
that of a common performance of a drill 
problem, and no one would ever have 
supposed from their actions that they 
were going out to face death. And such 
a death, death in its most agonizing 
forms, by gas, by shrapnel, by the bayo- 
net! Death sudden and merciful, or 
lingering and horrible. 

As they moved ahead now, some went 
with their rifles slung from their shoul- 
ders, some carried them at port, some 
whistled and others jested, and only in 
rare cases could one see a pale face or 


a nervous action. Somewhere out in 
front was the Hun, merciless and 
mighty, and yet these boys, who had 
never before smelt the smoke of battle, 
fresh and untried as they were, were 
not afraid. They could not see him and 
so they were not worrying about him. 
In fact, one could see very little that 
morning, as the gunners had thrown 
over a large number of smoke shells 
during the night, and these, combined 
with a heavy fog, formed an almost 
impenetrable curtain which covered the 
whole surface of the country for miles. 
While it protected us from the German 
gunners and from aerial observation, it 
also kept us from seeing more than 20 
yards in any one direction. I remember 
looking back at the trench we had just 
left and, while I looked, the flame from 
the 75’s cut through the haze of smoke 
like a keen-edged knife and the whistle 
of their shells was everywhere. The 
barrage had lifted and was moving 
across the hills and plains ahead of us. 
The country over which we made our 
way was covered with a very rank 
growth of weeds and grass, and one 
had to watch his step to avoid falling 
into some of the numerous shell craters 
or tripping on hidden strands of barbed 
wire. Every few yards there were ex- 
tensive wire entanglements which 
seemed quite formidable, but the 
pioneer platoons had gone ahead and 
cut narrow passages through these ob- 
structions and we were able to pass 
through quite readily, though forced to 
go in single file. It was here that a 
great many men lost track of their own 
companies, and in some cases it was 
several days before they came together 
again. Everyone was anxious, of course, 
to get through the wire, and various 
elements from different companies 
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crowded together at the entrance of 
each passage. As soon as a part of a 
company was through they would move 
out and soon be lost to view in the fog, 
often leaving a number of their men 
stranded on the opposite side of the 
wire. This was just my fate when, to- 
gether with two other members of our 
company, we found ourselves left be- 
hind on the wrong side of the wire. 
When we finally pushed our way 
through to the far side not another man 
of our company was in view. We 
started hurriedly away in the direction 
we thought they had taken, but had not 
gone far when a machine gun opened 
up from somewhere out in the front. 
There were no bullets coming our way 
but we had been told a dozen times that 
when we heard a machine gun firing 
we were to get down and take cover, 
so, true to our training, we dived into 
the tall grass, where we lay for some 
minutes. Nothing happened, so we de- 
cided to go on. We passed through 
more wire and crossed several trenches. 
Some of them were just deep ditches, 
while others were paved and walled 
with blocks of cement. There were no 
signs of the Germans, save now and 
then the distant rattle of a machine gun. 
We were now at the crest of a low 
ridge and, making our way down the 
far side of this, we arrived at the edge 
of a small stream. We climbed down 
the bank and found that several mem- 
bers of another company were resting 
there and debating as to what course to 
pursue. We decided that our best 
chance was to attach ourselves to this 
party and, while working with them, 
keep on the look-out for our company. 
There were no officers here but several 
sergeants and corporals, and we agreed 


that we could not do better for the 
moment. 

Climbing up the opposite bank we 
went to the right across a small open 
field, on the other side of which we 
came to another small stream. Here we 
found an old foot-bridge, probably built 
by the Germans some years before. 
The supporting rails were of iron, but 
the flooring was made by laying small 
oak sticks side by side across the rails. 
Several of the men went over safely. 
When it came to my turn I put too much 
weight in a weak place and through I 
went. One leg went clear down to the 
thigh, but the other foot was ona firmer 
place, and by grasping the side rails I 
succeeded in saving myself from an icy 
plunge. 

Keeping still to the right we began to 
find some rising ground, and for a while 
we worked up the slope of a grassy 
ridge. Here we halted for a few min- 
utes, for there was a controversy be- 
tween some of the noncommissioned 
officers as to the correct course to be 
followed. It was settled for them by an 
officer of the 35th Division, who came 
up with a small detachment of troops 
from that organization. He wanted to 
know what was wrong and, upon being 
told, we were told to take a compass 
and hold to a course 13 degrees east of 
north and if we met anything to fight it. 
We passed around a hill skirting a patch 
of brush, where we found the first signs 
of the Hun. There was a deserted ma- 
chine-gun emplacement, beside which 
lay a heap of empty shells, a German 
helmet, an ammunition box. The gun- 
ners had remained only long enough to 
fire a few rounds and then had re- 
treated to a safer place. A hundred 
yards farther we came upon a wagon 
road, and beyond that a wire obstruc- 
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tion and a deep trench. We managed 
to surmount these obstacles with some 
difficulty and had a clear field for some 
time. We crossed another road and a 
small, narrow-gauge track and found 
ourselves again in an open field. Though 
we did not know it at the time, in keep- 
ing to the right as we did we had left 
Cheppy Woods well to the left. In 
Cheppy Woods the Germans had a vil- 
lage of dugouts and, besides the com- 
mon soldiers and the workmen who 
lived there, the commanding general 
and his staff had their headquarters 
there. In consequence some of the stiff- 
est fighting took place in the wilds of 
this briar-grown forest. Of this, how- 
ever, we knew nothing until later. 
While we had been searching for our 
company, they were on our left busily 
engaged with hundreds of others in 
clearing the out of their 
strongholds. The French had told us 
amazing stories of this place before we 
started on our offensive, saying that we 
might take a good deal of ground from 
the Germans but that we should never 
be able to take Cheppy, as the Huns 
had concrete trenches there of remark- 
able strength and dugouts from which 
we could never hope to extricate them. 
As for the trenches, they turned out to 
be a myth and the Yanks always acted 
on the that if a German 
out he could stay in 
there with a hand grenade for company. 


Germans 


ground 
wouldn’t come 
By way of showing how this policy 
worked, let me say that by 9.30 a. m. 
Cheppy Woods was in possession of 
the Americans, and all of its defenders 
who were not dead were on their way 
to the rear and the prison cages. 

Our next difficulty was in the shape 
wire We 


of another entanglement. 


were all somewhat fatigued by this 


time, so we sat down to rest for a few 
minutes. A plane passed over us, but 
we could not distinguish its markings 
because of the fog. Suddenly someone 
said, “There are a bunch of troops in 
that trench over there. I saw them sig- 
naling with a panel to that aeroplane.” 
Somebody else said, “I wonder who 
they are”? Up to this time we had 
labored under the supposition that we 
were merely following up the advance 
of the American front line, so, suppos- 
ing that these troops in the trenches 
were Americans, I suggested that we 
go over and see who they were. 

Some of us passed through the wire 
and on the opposite side we found an 
old dirt trench. The remainder of our 
little band, some eight or nine in num- 
ber, were following down the outside 
of the wire. We found that the Ger- 
mans had placed poles across the trench 
about 3 feet from the bottom and upon 
these they had nailed wire netting with 
an eye to hindering the progress of an 
advancing enemy, but time and weather 
had been at work on those poles, and 
by stepping on them one after another 
I broke them down and their efficiency 
was a thing of the past. While going 
along the trench in this manner I heard 
a shout from my comrades beyond the 
wire and, looking their way, I saw them 
running back toward the passage in the 
wire through which we had passed. I 
shouted to them, asking what was 
wrong, but they did not answer and 
somehow I felt that the troops we were 
going to meet were Huns. 

Acting on this supposition we became 
more cautious and kept as much under 
cover as possible. Our trench soon 
ended, and we climbed out to the sur- 
face of the field again. Not far from 
us was another trench to which we 
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advanced with extreme caution, our 
rifles cocked and our fingers on the 
trigger. In this trench were dugouts, 
or rather the entrances to dugouts, and 
the trench was floored and walled with 
planks. The floor littered with 
German packs, all made up for march- 


ing, with blanket rolls tied over the 


was 


tops and pairs of shoes along the sides. 
Evidently the owners were ready to 
move out when we surprised them, and 
they left so suddenly that there was no 
time for slinging equipment. 
utensils and 


Cooking 
and 
Despite 
the novelty of all this we did not stop 


firearms, overcoats 


ammunition were lying about. 


to examine anything but, clambering 
into the trench, we went on with our 
search for the late owners. We passed 
up the dugouts without so much as a 
look inside, which in theory was a 
bad thing and an unsafe thing to do. 
However, in this case I do not believe 
there were any Germans lurking in this 
particular place. We had not gone far 
the the Huns 
opened fire in our direction with a 
scattering The bullets 
whistled harmlessly over our heads as 


from dugouts when 


rifle fire. 
we were below the level of the ground. 
There were only four or five of us in 
the trench now and the other ten or 
twelve of our comrades were advancing 
through the open on either side of us 
The fog obscured them from the gun- 
ners, who were firing at random. 
One of the sergeants from “D” Com- 
pany was the first man down the trench 
and I hurried along at his heels, while 
the other two followed us closely. We 
had quite a lead on those in the open, 
who were advancing more cautiously 
We came to a small flight of steps lead- 
ing up to the level of the field on the 


right-hand side. The sergeant told me 
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to take a look out there while he went 
on down the trench. I crept up the 
steps and peered cautiously over the 
parapet. The fog had commenced to 
lift and I could see for some 200 yards 
ahead. About 150 yards from where 
I stood the parapet of a 
trench running at right angles to 
trench. 


was short 
our 
I noticed at the time that this 
parapet was of a different colored soil 
from the rest of the trench. I had not 
stood there a minute before a German 
helmet appeared above this gray em- 
bankment. The 
looking my way, but he could not see 


owner was evidently 
me as I was pretty well concealed. | 
took a fairly good aim at the helmet and 
fired. I had fired too low, as my bullet 
raised a small cloud of dust from the 
top of the parapet in direct line with the 
German’s head. 


the helmet 


When the dust cleared 
and the owner 


with it. I reloaded my rifle and stood 


was gone 
ready, and in another moment a big 
Hun the end of 
short loosened 


from 
trench, his 


ran out the 
overcoat 
flapping about his legs. He was run 
ning in the open along a row of stunted 
apple trees and in the direction of the 
chattering This 
Aiming just 
at the front of his coat, I fired, and al- 


machine gun. time 


I made sure of my man 
most instantly he crumpled up and 
fell, lying quietly where he had fallen 
Again I loaded and waited on the alert, 
my gun at my shoulder and my finger 
on the trigger, ready to shoot on an 
instant’s notice. Suddenly a man 
dashed out of the trench in front of the 


had 


I was strung to such a nervous tension 


parapet where the German been 


that I very nearly fired again. It was 
the “D” Company sergeant, whom | 
had will 


never know how near he was to death 


completely forgotten He 
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that minute. He ran up on the parapet, 
pistol in hand, and fired at something 
invisible to me. Then he disappeared 
into the trench again. Just then a 
German appeared beyond the short 
trench and, running a few yards, he 
came to a small outhouse which stood 
there. Passing behind this he came 
around to the side and, getting down 
on his hands and knees, he crawled 
into the shack and I judge that he lay 
down on the floor. The side of the 
shack nearest me was about 3 or 4 
feet wide and, estimating the height of 
the floor above the surface of the 
ground and commencing at the left- 
hand side, I placed three bullets just 
above the floor and in a row a few 
inches apart. After the third shot the 
German again appeared on his hands 
and knees and, crawling slowly a few 
feet, he lay down under a bush. Just 
then the sergeant appeared and fin- 
ished the Hun with his pistol. 

By this time the enemy’s firing had 
ceased, and of course we supposed that 
we had done away with all the Germans 
in that immediate vicinity. "We also 
supposed that the proper thing to do 
next was to search our late enemies for 
any military papers or information they 
might happen to have about them. 
This we proceeded at once to do as 
well as to bomb the few dugouts which 
we found near by. Our search revealed 
nothing of any importance, and we 
were wondering what to do next when 
the Germans settled the question for us. 
There was an opening rattle and chatter 
of machine guns from somewhere out 
in the fog and, mingled with this, the 
intermittent cracking of sniper’s rifles. 
The bullets were coming our way, too, 
and we were so taken by surprise that 
we hesitated what to do. The fog had 


settled down again and we could not 
see anything of these new enemies nor 
could we accurately judge their loca- 
tion. It occurred to me that this might 
be a trap and, acting upon this idea, I 
shouted to my comrades to drop back 
for a few minutes until we could see 
what we were up against. Six or seven 
of the boys acted on my suggestion, 
but the rest of them decided to remain 
where they were. We fell back a few 
dozen yards to some rising ground 
about half-way between the trench 
from which I had done my shooting 
and a row of old apple trees which ran 
nearly parallel with and about 50 yards 
from the trench. Here we were forced 
to take cover on account of the increas- 
ing accuracy of the enemy fire. The 
bullets seemed to be coming from 
three different directions and their whiz 
and whine as they passed through the 
air about our prostrate bodies was by 
no means pleasant to listen to. We 
could hear our comrades shouting and 
firing their rifles, with now and then 
the heavier concussion as they threw a 
hand grenade, but we could not see 
them; neither could we reach them 
without running the danger of stopping 
a machine-gun bullet, and that prob- 
ability did not make a favorable appeal 
tous. As we lay there in the tall grass, 
with the enemy fire growing more in- 
tense every minute, I began to wonder 
where it was going to end. I became 
convinced that there was a German 
sniper somewhere near those apple 
trees as I could hear the “pock,” 
“pock” of his rifle every few minutes 
in that direction, but, search as I would, 
I could not see the remotest sign of any 
human being besides my companions. 
To make matters worse, a German field 
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piece over to our right front had opened 
up and the high explosive shells were 
falling in the field we had crossed be- 
yond the wire entanglements. From 
where we lay I could hear the dull 
boom of the gun, the faint whistle of 
the approaching projectile, growing 
quickly in volume to a rushing screech, 
and then would come the cloud of 
smoke, the shower of flying earth, fol- 
lowed almost immediately by the crash 
of the explosion. It was not pleasant 
to lie there and speculate on the possi- 
bility of a steel slug tearing its way into 
one’s body or of the German gunners 
taking a freak notion of changing their 
aim so that their projectiles would fall 
among us. I have experienced those 
sensations since and I was always more 
at ease when I could be on the move 
than when forced to lie still under fire. 
Imagine my relief when, glancing backat 
an exploding shell, I saw a long line of 
Yanks crossing the field beyond the 
wire. On they came despite the falling 
shells, crossed the first trench and com- 
ing into range of the flying bullets. They 
took cover in the trench with the 
planked walls. They worked their way 
down in our direction and I was begin- 
ning to exult at our deliverance when 
another contingency suggested itself to 
me: We were between the enemy and 
the advancing Yanks and I feared that, 
in the fog as we were and half hidden 
by the grass, our friends in the trench 
would mistake us for some of the 
enemy and fire on us. I knew enough 
of Yankee marksmanship not to desire 
any such thing to take place, so I rolled 
over on my side, fired my rifle in the 
air and, grabbing my helmet in my 
right hand, I swung it in wide circles 
around my head and shouted at the 
top of my voice. After a few moments 


spent in this manner I received an an- 
swering wave from the trench, and I 
knew that I had gained their notice and 
recognition. 

I lay there watching their advance, 
when suddenly I heard a great shout 
from the other direction and, rolling 
over, my astonished eyes beheld some 
ten or twelve Germans coming from 
over beyond the apple trees, their hands 
over their heads and a band of Amer- 
icans hustling them along 
rear. 


from the 
We also became aware that the 
machine guns were strangely silent and, 
realizing that we could now do so 
safely, we sprang up and cheered for 
our comrades who had flanked 
troublesome enemies and _ captured 
them. The prisoners were marched 
over to the trench their 
comrades, and a_ lieutenant 
them their watchful captors 
forced them to keep their hands up. 
While thus engaged we heard another 
shout and turned to see 
tachment of Hun prisoners coming in 


our 


near dead 
searched 


while 


another de- 


from the other direction. They kept 
bringing them in by twos and threes 
until we had twenty assembled there. 
There were three officers of some petty 
rank among the others and one of them, 
a slender, pale-faced youth, could speak 
fairly good English. 
of the men who was questioning him: 


He said to one 


“My orders are to stay here and bind 
up every wounded hand, but what can 
I do? I can do nothing.” 

These men were mostly strong, stal- 
wart fellows, young and intelligent. 
They were a part of Germany’s once 
crack regiment, the “Prussian Guards.” 
They were by far the best looking Hun 
soldiers I have ever seen, but they 
could not check the advance of the boys 
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from the Wild West, green youngsters 
though they were. 

While we had been examining the 
prisoners and asking them questions, 
other machine guns had commenced 
their now familiar “tack-tack-tack” not 
far away. They were evidently shoot- 
ing at some other target, for the bul- 
lets were not coming our way. As 
soon as we had started the prisoners 
toward the rear we formed a new de- 
tachment by joining ourselves to the 
Yanks who had rescued us and moved 
out in the direction of the firing. We 
formed a skirmish line and examined 
thoroughly every dugout and gun em- 
placement. Our search soon netted us 
three more Germans who were hiding 
in a dugout, and going a little farther 
we came into range of one of the ma- 
chine guns. We were now off to the 
right and slightly forward of our for- 
mer position. Still farther to our right 
was quite extensive wood and we 
could see a Yankee machine-gun outfit 
scouting along its edge. Shells were 
bursting in the woods and they were 
still falling in our rear, though now 
they were creeping nearer. The Ger- 
man machine gunners were either badly 
frightened or they were new at the 
business of firing such a gun, for though 
we advanced across an open field and 
walked straight up to the emplacement, 
not one of us was wounded. On com- 
ing nearer we saw two or three Huns 
run and disappear in a dugout. One 
fellow lay on the ground until we were 
nearly up to him and then he tried to 
run, but someone shot him and he fell. 
When I came up to him he was moan- 
ing and calling “Kamerade” with every 
breath. I found that he had been 
wounded once before, and he had a 
blanket around him instead of a coat 


I tried to pull the blanket away to see 
how badly he was hurt, but he told 
me he was shot through the lungs, so 
I knew I could do nothing for him. 
I tried to smash a couple of heavy 
machine guns which lay nearby, but 
though I used a large steel crowbar 
and struck with my full force, I could 
not break them and was forced to leave 
them as they were. 

Meanwhile my comrades had ex- 
tracted the three Huns from the dug- 
out, and they came out trembling with 
fear and crying 
“Mercy.” 


“Kamerade” and 
One of them, a tall fellow, 
was wounded, a bloody bandage show- 
ing where his overcoat gaped in front. 
There was no time now for sentiment 
and these three were hustled away after 
their comrades, who had preceded them 
to the rear. 

From this place our party split up, 
a few of us going to the left, back 
across the open field, and the rest work- 
ing around in the opposite direction. 
An occasional bullet whistled past us, 
but we could not locate its starting 
point. We searched the shell holes and 
every place which we thought would 
serve as cover for a machine gun, but 
without result. A few German shells 
fell near us but we went on with our 
“man-hunt.” We had crossed the field 
and come back nearly to the trench 
where we had mixed with the Huns in 
the morning when we discovered a dug- 
out with an opening just beneath the 
flat roof designed to afford a safe hid- 
ing place for a gunner. The opening 


covered the trench and the ground 
where we had lain earlier in the morn- 
ing. This was probably where one of 
the guns had been which made things 
so lively for us. With rifles ready and 
every sense alert, we stalked that dug- 
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out, but, coming to the door, we found 
a small, bare room and that was all. 

About three hundred yards from this 
dugout, and still farther to our left, we 
could see the ruins of what had been 
a small French village. While we weré 
moving around the dugout, bullets came 
from the direction of these ruins, and 
looking there we could see a number 
of Huns moving hastily back and forth 
along a hidden trench. The firing 
ceased for a few minutes and the Huns 
seemed to be moving guns and ammu- 
nition to a new position. Lying in the 
open beside the dugout, we raised our 
sights and commenced firing on them. 
One of our party fired into a large oak 
tree near the trench, and a German 
made a hasty exit from his lofty perch 
by sliding down the trunk of the tree 
and tumbling into the trench. Another 
Yank who carried an automatic rifle 
fired a clip at these new antagonists 
and then they opened on us again, bul- 
lets kicking up the dirt around our 
bodies and causing our retreat to our 
dugout. Here we held a council of war 
and decided that the German’s position 
was too strong for us to attack. We 
also decided that it was dinner time and 
that we would eat before going farther. 
We made a hearty though hasty meal 
from our “canned Willy” and hard 
bread, washed down with cold water 
from our canteens. After dinner we 
worked back to the right, leaving the 
Germans in the village for some 
stronger party to uproot. After pro- 
ceeding a half-mile or so we came to 
“D” Company, who were resting on the 
ridge which dominated a deep ravine 
where hundreds of Germans had been 
housed in numberless dugouts. This 
ravine helds the ruins of the French 
village of Very, and the floor of the 
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ravine being of a swampy nature the 
Germans had built mile upon mile of 
plank road to facilitate their trans- 
portation in this region. 

Joining ourselves temporarily to “D” 
Company, we were sent out as scout 
patrols. Crossing the ravine to the left 
of Very, where machine guns were 
chattering constantly, and climbing the 
ridge on the opposite side, we crossed 
the high road, passed through a ruined 
apple orchard, and came out in an open 
field. Here we were kept down for a 
while by fire from a hostile aeroplane 
and a far-away machine gun. I re- 
member seeing a little runt of a corporal 
going along the high road in the direc- 
tion of Very and ahead of him marched 
two of the biggest Germans I have ever 
seen. The war was over for them and 
they didn’t care if it was a diminutive 
Yank who had wrought that change 
for them. This was the spirit which 
we encountered among the majority of 
the Germans that first day. They were 
anxious to surrender and yet in a good 
many cases afraid to do so, but once 
they found that we were not the bar- 
barians they imagined, there were no 
lamentations over the fact that they 
were prisoners. 

Crossing this field to the left of Very 
road we came up with “C” Company 
and various elements of other compan- 
ies and, together with them, we contin- 
ued our advance. The section of 
country through which we were fighting 
was a series of ridges with table-like 
summits separated by ravines of vary- 
ing depths. “C” Company, when we 
joined them, was on the crest of one 
of these ridges, and upon going forward 
we met with a raking machine-gun fire 
from the slopes of the farther side of 
the ravine. At the top of the next 
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ridge, a mile or so away, I could see 
another ruined village and the German 
guns seemed to be somewhere near 
We were forced now to 
advance by short rushes, taking such 
The 
fire was especially gruelling here, and 
men were wounded on all sides of me. 
We would lie flat on the ground with 
our bodies drawn into as compact a 
space as possible and our heads down, 
helmets turned in the direction of the 


these ruins. 


cover as the ground afforded. 


fire. When the bullets ceased coming 
our way for a few seconds we would 
spring to out feet and, dashing along 
a few yards, would fall flat again and 
lie as before until another opportunity 
showed itself. 
manner and avoiding any tendency to 
bunch up, we gave the distant gun- 
ners but a very poor target at which 
Nevertheless, the German 
method of spraying bullets over the 
whole face of the landscape gained them 
many casualties among our boys. 

We crossed the ridge, passed through 
a wire entanglement, and gained the 
shelter of some scrubby bushes at the 
bottom of the ravine. Here we found 
a number of Yanks gathered, and we 
stopped to rest. Darkness 
proaching and night would be upon us 
before we could make any appreciable 
distance toward the village on the hill. 
One of my two comrades got separated 
from us here, and we did not see him 
again until the next morning. After 
waiting for a while the order came to 
fall back to the ridge we had just left 
and dig in for the night. My comrade 


By advancing in this 


to fire. 


was ap- 


and I fell back and attached ourselves 
to a company of the 138th Infantry. 
We borrowed some intrenching tools 
and dug a place to sleep for the night. 
This was our first experience at sleep- 


ing in a hole in the ground made by 
our own hands, but it was not the last 
one by any means. We found two more 
boys from our company here, and the 
four of us slept together. The Huns 
threw over a few shells just before 
dark, but this ceased as soon as night 
set in. We had a peaceful night so far 
as the Germans were concerned, bit it 
was cold and toward morning a driz 
zling rain commenced to fall. We arose 
from our damp bed as soon as dayliglit 
broke and, though we were stiff and 
cold, our most pronounced sensation 
was one of thirst. Our canteens wer 
empty and we debated the question as 
to whether we should search for the 
company first or go where we could get 
some water. I finally settled the dis- 
cussion by telling them that I was going 
for water first, and when I had a full 
canteen I would look for the company 
I started out and the others came with 
We soon met some of the Yanks 
canteens 


me. 
coming back with full 
found that the nearest water was to 
be found in the stream which flowed 
down past Very. We walked 
about a mile, filled our canteens from 
the stream, and drank our fill. Then 
we stood beside the road and watched 
infantry and artillery, tanks and supply 
wagons moving around in the mud and 
rain, most of them trying to locate their 
respective outfits. An officer came by 
with part of a company straggling 
along at his heels, and he called to us 
to know what we were doing. I in- 
formed him that we were looking for 
“G” Company of the 363d Regiment 
He told us to fall in and he would take 
us to our company. We didn’t think 
he knew any more about it than we 
did, but an order is an order in the 
Army, and we fell in. He led us up 


and 


back 
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the muddy road toward Very, and as_ rest until the order came to move 
we passed along we met several of our forward. 
own comrades, who also joined us. The Our position was on the side of a 
hillsides, the roads and very open hill which sheltered us from the ma- 
space were filled with troops, wagons, chine guns of the Germans. They had 
machine guns, horses, mules and all the thrown a lot of shrapnel in there the 
other machinery of an offensive such night before and there were signs of 
as ours. The various units had gath- its terrible effectiveness on all sides 
ered in this place to reorganize for the The carcasses of four horses were 
work of the second day. Scattered lying a few yards away and not far 
along the road side were the bodies of from where we sat were four Yanks, 
Germans who had been killed the day killed by one shell as they slept together 
before. There was also a great deal ina shell hole. In our immediate front, 
of German equipment scattered about. and farther up on the crest of the hill, 
Soon we came to one of the plank was a machine-gun outfit. They were 
roads where we met an officer who told in range of the German bullets, which 
us that the 363d was reorganizing on sang away harmlessly over our heads, 
a hillside off to the right. We quietly but they sustained several casualties in 
fell out to the side of the road and al- a few minutes. After a while the order 
lowed the column to pass. Then we came to move ahead, and in company 
proceeded to the designated hillside with three or four others I was sent 
where we found about twenty of our out in front to act as a connecting file 
company and one of our platoon ser- between our own company and “E” 
geants in charge. They were loaded Company, who preceded us. For a time 
with souvenirs and stories of their ad- my job was not difficult, as the first line 
ventures of the previous day. We . moved forward slowly and I was able 
learned from them of several casualties © keep contact without any trouble. 


which had occurred among our own However, as we topped the ridge we 
came into a withering fire and the com- 


panies ahead immediately commenced 
the filtering process of advancing by 
short rushes; a few Hun shells falling 
in our rear, our own boys moved for- 


boys. 

While we were talking the colonel 
came over and told us that the 363d 
was reforming on the other side of the 
road. We went over there and suc- ; 
: . ward so rapidly that all the companies 
ceeded in locating a few more of the 
company. Other small detachments 
kept coming in until at last we had 
our first lieutenant and about one-third 
of the company together, and we com- 
menced forming for the day’s work. ojq Mother Earth at all times except 
We were just about ready to move out when advancing, and I took advantage 
when the captain, the other two lieu- of every shell hole and depression 
tenants and thirty or forty more men which offered itself. 
put in an appearance. We formed all A few high explosive shells fell so 
over again and then we were told to near me that I thought my last days 


became intermingled and there was no 
further need of a connecting file. | 
now gave my full attention to avoiding 
the possibility of becoming a casualty 
I flattened myself against the face of 
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had come and once when one burst a 
few yards in rear of me, leaving a 
yawning, blackened crater, a piece of 
something struck me a sharp blow on 
the leg. Of course I immediately 
thought that it was a fragment of shell 
and I ran my hand along my leg ex- 
pecting to feel a flow of warm blood, 
but there was no blood, so I came to 
the conclusion that my shell fragment 
had been a clod or a piece of rock. 
Then, too, the machine-gun bullets 
played a tattoo around me and whizzed 
by my ears so close that the thought of 
what they might do gave me a queer 
feeling in the pit of my stomach. My 
helmet was worth a fortune to me at 
such a time, and the only fault I had to 
find with it was that it was not nearly 
large enough. I wanted something that 
I could get my whole body behind in- 
stead of only my head. Still through 
all this hail of death I went ahead un- 
touched and unhurt. Others were not 
so fortunate, however, and the calls for 
litter-bearers and first aid were fre- 
quent. Those whose wounds were such 
that they could walk were fortunate, 
for they could make their way back to 
a dressing station, but if they were not 
able to walk they were forced to lie on 
the field until the tide of battle had 
passed on, for the litter-bearers were 
not allowed to work under fire. Their 
officers argued that there was no use 
or sense in risking four good, strong 
men in order to rescue one wounded 
one, which was a perfectly logical argu- 
ment from a military standpoint. 

As I went forward I came to a shell 
hole of whose shelter I at once took 
advantage. Glancing over to the left I 
saw a poor fellow crawling around on 
his hands and knees, his left temple 
torn open by a machine-gun bullet. He 


was dazed from the shock and in his 
exposed position presented a good tar- 
get for other bullets which were flying 
thick and fast. I called to him three or 
four times and finally, having gained 
his attention, I told him to crawl over 
to my shell hole. He started, and I kept 
calling encouragement to him until he 
finally reached the hole. I got him in 
and down where he was safe. Then I 
cut off his pack and other equipment 
and, opening his first-aid packet, | 
bandaged his head the best I could. The 
bullet had struck the rim of his helmet, 
tearing its way through the metal and 
entering his left temple. Ranging down 
it passed into his mouth, disarranging 
some of his teeth and causing him to 
bleed freely from nose and mouth. 
Having made him as comfortable as 
possible, I left him with a cheering 
word and went on with my job of 
dodging bullets. After what seemed 
ages we got across the ridge and into 
the ravine, beyond where we were shel- 
tered from bullets. The calm of this 
place as compared with the raging field 
we had just left was almost like passing 
from hell into heaven. However, our 
calm was not ot !ong duration, as a Hun 
plane hovered over us and fired several 
bursts from its machine guns. Their 
aim was poor, but I was not sure it 
was going to continue to be, so after 
firing a shot or two in return I dived 
under some bushes and got out of sight. 
Shrapnel was now tearing across the 
ridge we had just left, and, ahead, the 
constant chatter of machine guns and 
the louder crack of the Enfields were 
all we could hear. We rested here for 
a few minutes as the advance of the 
front line was being held up by some 
obstacle invisible to us. 

However, the word soon came back 
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to us that they were advancing, and we 
commenced to work our way slowly up 
the steep hillside in front of us. We 
could hear the sounds of fierce conflict 
ahead, but the rapidly rising ground hid 
it from our view. Then suddenly there 
was a momentary cessation of firing, 
followed by a great shout. We won- 
dered what it was all about, and then 
the firing commenced again, only to 
cease a moment later with another cheer 
following. We were not long in the 
dark as to the reason, for coming into 
view over the brow of the hill were 
some thirty or forty Huns, in their now 
familiar attitude, hands in air, closely 
attended by a bodyguard of determined 
Yanks. They had but passed to the rear 
when the cause of the second shout 
appeared in the shape of another party 
of the same nature and nearly the same 
proportions. 

The guns were silent now and, ad- 
vancing unmolested, we passed through 
a strong wire entanglement and a short 
distance beyond came to a trench where 
the first party of Germans had been 
captured. Beyond this we came to the 
Eclis Fontaine road, behind which the 
Huns had had another strong position. 
They had a system of trenches and gun 
emplacements, reinforced by snipers’ 
posts and with supplies of hand gren- 
ades lying everywhere. On every side 
we saw signs of the fierceness of the 


struggle which had finally ended in a 
valiant dash by the Yanks. The Ameri- 
cans were not’ the only ones who had 
suffered losses, however, for the Ger- 
man trench was thickly littered with 
the bodies of its defenders. This had 
been a very strong position, and the fire 
which had bothered us so much on the 
other ridge had come from the guns 
along this ridge. 

This was the problem which we were 
up against all the way through this bat- 
tle. The Huns chose positions which 
would command a range of from 800 
to 1,200 or 1,500 yards and then opened 
up as soon as any troops came into view. 
We could not tell where they were and, 
as we advanced farther and farther in 
the face of their fire we wondered why 
we did not come to their emplacements 
and silence their guns. We never imag- 
ined until afterwards that they were 
firing from such a distance. Their em- 
placements were for the most part clev- 
erly camouflaged and we were fighting 
an invisible foe, which fact did not tend 
to increase our morale. I often heard 
the remark that if they could only see 
what they were fighting they would 
have more heart for the game. They 
almost prayed for the Huns to attempt 
a counter-attack so that they could get 
a good, open chance at them, but the 
Germans were not in any such frame 
of mind. 


(To be continued) 
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Aviation Facts 
American aviators brought down 755 
enemy craft in action and lost 357. 
American aviators used 2,698 planes at 
the front, of which 667 were of Amer- 
ican manufacture. 








General Pershing on the Fourth 


N Associated Press dispatch of 
4 July, 1919, gives us an idea 
as to the national holiday in 


During the day General Persh- 
ing spoke twice. The dispatch follows: 


Paris. 


The tremendous ovation given Mar- 
shal Foch at the American Chamber of 
Commerce luncheon and his response 
to persistent demands for a speech was 
one of the most pleasant features of 
the celebration. 

Marshal Foch was seated beside Gen- 
eral Pershing at the luncheon. The 
address of General Pershing was sup- 
posed to conclude the program, but the 
400 diners, including all the prominent 
members of the American colony, the 

sritish Ambassador and nearly all the 
South American diplomats in Paris, rose 
and insistently demanded a speech from 
Marshal Foch. 

The marshal spoke of the hearty co- 
operation of the French and American 
troops and the common ideals of the 
two peoples, and proposed a toast to 
“The Victorious American. Armies,” 
which he drank after touching glasses 
with General Pershing. The applause 
continued for many minutes, and the 
diners refused to leave the hall until 
the two generals had departed. 

Following is the text of General 
Pershing’s speech at the luncheon: 

“Few Americans can more fully and 
completely understand the significance 
of this Independence Day than those 
who have lived in France and who have 
sympathized and suffered with her peo- 
ple. Few can know better her sacrifices 
and the significance of her devotion to 
the cause of civilization. None can 
know better the problems which con- 
fronted the American army. 

“You have lived close to the battle 
lines. You have passed through the 
dark period of 1918, when you counted 
the days until American efforts should 
develop. You have seen the tide of 


battle turn and have followed the suc- 
200 


cesses of our troops through to the 
final .victory. 

“You will recall our beginning with 
the first division at Catigny ; then, when 
in greater numbers, our forces carried 
forward the brunt of the Marne-Somme 
offensive which gave the Allies the in- 
itiative ; later, when they fought beside 
the allies in Champagne and again when 
they were united as the First Army 
in the battle of St. Mihiel, and, finally, 
their supreme effort on the Meuse- 
Argonne, where the decisive blow of 
the war was struck. 

“Great have been the victories of war, 
but we must now engage for the vic- 
tories of peace. Conditions confront 
us Americans that demand our best 
efforts and our best abilities. Important 
financial questions are to be met. Dis- 
turbances in our industrial life are to 
be equitably adjusted, and the lessons 
of the war are to be taken seriously that 
we may not again neglect preparedness 

“At the outset, it is for us to see 
that the conditions of peace are faith- 
fully performed and that those who 
were responsible for the war pay the 
full penalty. Let no one doubt that 
it is our fixed purpose to see that the 
terms of the treaty are completely ful- 
filled. 

“This war has brought about among 
the Allies a common understanding and 
a realization of community of interest 
that will make for peace, without which 
agreements are futile. It is especially 
important that American residents in 
France should cherish and perpetuate, 
as our representatives, those amicable 
relations necessary to a continuance of 
complete accord between our two peoples. 

“This meeting recalls vividly to mind 
a similar gathering two years ago when 
our heavy task lay before us. We were 
then face to face with a situation that 
demanded the best that was in us. True 
to our traditions, we have met it cour- 
ageously and fearlessly, and we shall 
meet the problems that now confront 
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us with the same resolution and confi- 
dence and the same devotion to our 
ideals with which we undertook and 
carried through our part of the war.” 

Ambassador Wallace, speaking at the 
luncheon, said: 

“In the long years of our national his- 
tory we have had few more glorious 
birthdays than this. In 1776 we set an 
example to the world; in 1919 we re- 
ioice we have helped the world to 
follow it. 

“While President Wilson honored 
us with his presence I could speak for 
our homeland in but a secondary sense. 
Mr. Wilson spoke for America to all 
mankind and made his meaning clear. 
It was only when he returned to Wash- 
ington that I became the interpreter of 
his policy in Paris. 

“Let me say at once that I believe 
in that policy heart and soul, precisely 
as I believe in the great man who first 
conceived and published it to the world. 
It is, in a word, the only policy that 
can lead to a real brotherhood of man— 
a doctrine which it is not necessary to 
preach to France or to Frenchmen any- 
where. 

“When we speak of the league of 
nations we mean the league of peoples, 
and it is only by a league of peoples 
(the very brotherhood at which we have 
aimed) that a peace of justice can be 
maintained.” 

In the evening Georges Leygues, 
French minister of marine, presided 
at a dinner in honor of General Persh- 
ing, Rear Admiral H. S. Knapp and 50 
American generals and field officers. 
Marshals Foch and Petain and Gen- 
erals Dubail, Weigand and Berthelot 
were also guests. General Pershing, 
speaking to a toast, told of the heroism 
of French soldiers and of the comrade- 
ship of France and America that has 
grown out of the war. He said: 

“Generations of Frenchmen have 
fought for their homes and firesides 
against successive waves of oppres- 
sion and in the crucible of fire there 
has been molded the sturdy French 
race of our day. It has remained for 


us to see the culmination of this uni- 
form development of a free people. 

“In the conflict now happily ended 
the courage and bravery of your 
splendid poilu have given the world 
new evidence of your stability. The 
annals of war recount no greater hero- 
ism than that of the French soldier at 
Verdun. His determination has been a 
fine example to his American comrades 
who are proud to have been associated 
with him in striking the final blow for 
liberty and humanity.” 


The Washington Evening Star of 5 
July, 1919, in commenting editorially 
on General Pershing’s Chamber of 
Commerce speech, says: 


THE COUNSEL OF PREPAREDNESS 


General Pershing and Marshal Foch 
were guests at the luncheon given in 
Paris yesterday by the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and both delivered 
addresses. In his address General 
Pershing said: 

“Great have been the victories of 
war, but we must now engage for the 
victories of peace. Conditions confront 
us Americans that demand our best ef- 
forts and our best abilities. Important 
financial questions are to be met. Dis- 
turbances in our industrial life are to 
be equitably adjusted, and the lessons 
of the war are to be taken seriously 
that we may not again neglect pre- 
paredness.” 

These remarks were applauded by all 
present, Marshal Foch included. The 
French soldier, with full appreciation 
of the situation and its demands in his 
own country, could appreciate the re- 
marks of the American soldier apply- 
ing to the situation and its demands 
in this country. 

Preparedness is the theme of the 
four foremost soldiers of the day. All 
are counseling it in public speech, with 
the utmost earnestness. 

Gen. Leonard Wood neglects no 
opportunity to urge the duty of keeping 
prepared for war now that war has 
forced preparedness on us. Had his 
advice been taken in time—it was of- 
fered in full time—America would not 
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have been a giant unarmed two years 
ago, and feverishly, and for a time in- 
effectively, struggling to get into con- 
dition to fight. 

Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig is 
speaking in like vein to his country- 
men and they are heeding him. Great 
Britain gives every evidence of a pur- 
pose to remain prepared for any pos- 
sible future war emergency. Her army 
and her navy are to be kept up to the 
mark, even at large cost in a time of 
record-breaking taxation. 

And now General Pershing, applauded 
by Marshal Foch, gives his voice for 
the policy of preparedness. His ex- 
perience in France has brought him 
up to date as respects war. He knows 
what war is in its latest phases and 
requirements, and his knowledge makes 


him an advocate of an up-to-date mil- 
itary establishment. 

Is not such advice from such sources 
worthy of the highest consideration? 
Should it not be taken? Should we 
not take it, especially in light of the 
fact that both Great Britain and France 
are taking it? 

It is not necessary to say that these 
eminent soldiers are not advocating 
preparedness in the hope of, and for 
provoking, more war. All four prob- 
ably accept General Sherman’s defini- 
tion of war, and cannot desire to sec 
hades break loose again. As soldiers 
see the matter—and civilians would 
do well to see it through soldiers’ eyes— 
preparedness is for the opposite pur- 
pose, and serves that purpose when 
handled in the proper way. 


D 


French Losses 
The total French losses in killed and 
missing on land and sea, as officially 
established up to the day of the armis- 
tice, November 11, 1918, amounted to 


1,366,235. 


The losses of the French army were 
1,089,700 killed and 265,800 missing, 
or 16.2 per cent of the total mobilized 


force of 8,410,000. 


Do You Know That 

Two out of every three American 
soldiers who reached France were in 
action? That American divisions were 
in battle for 200 days and engaged in 
thirteen major operations? That dur- 
ing the last four months of the war, 
American divisions held a longer front 
than that held by the British armies in 


France? 





The R. O. T. C. 


By Major Charles W. Elliott, Infantry 


ILITARY instruction under the 
supervision of the War De- 
partment has existed for many 

years as a feature of the cur- 
riculum in many of the schools and 
colleges of America. Prior to 1916 it is 
undoubtedly true that this instruction 
was, in many instances, more perfunc- 
tory than efficient. It consisted princi- 
pally of two or three hours of infantry 
drill each week and was probably re- 
garded by the majority of the students 
as an unmitigated nuisance. Except 
in a few of the strictly military schools 
the value of the training offered may 
be said to be particularly negligible. 

In 1916 Congress passed what has 
been kown as the National Defense 
Act and for the first time recognized 


in legislation the necessity of providing 
the War Department with a reservoir 
of trained or partially trained officers 
who could be drawn from civil life in 
an emergency and utilized without de- 


lay. The Officers’ Reserve Corps and 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
were expected to provide this reservoir, 
the former to consist of civilians with 
sufficient military training to exercise 
commissions in time of war and the 
latter, the “R. O. T. C.,” to impart mil- 
itary training and instruction to stu- 
dents in the civil educational institutions 
of the country with a view to their 
eventual acceptance of commissions in 
the reserve. 

Section 40 of the Act provided that— 


The President is hereby authorized 
to establish and maintain, in civil educa- 
tional institutions, a Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, which shall consist of 
a senior division organized at univer- 
sities and colleges ... and a junior 
division organized at all other public 


or private educational institutions .. . 
and each division shall consist of units 
of the several arms or corps in such 
numbers and strength as the President 
may prescribe. 

The primary object which it is ex- 
pected that the units of the R. O. T. C. 
will attain is to qualify, by systematic 
and standard methods of training, stu- 
dents at educational 
for commissions as 


civil institutions 
reserve officers 
The system of instruction prescribed is 
planned to prepare young men for the 
intelligent performance of the duties 
of commissioned officers without inter- 
fering with their education or their civil 
careers. 

For purposes of organization, the 
R. O. T. C., as it is commonly called, 
is directly under the supervision of the 
Secretary of War, but questions of ad- 
ministration, maintenance and instruc- 
tion were placed, as far as practicable, 
under the control of the several depart- 
ment commanders in whose depart- 
ments the institutions were located. 
This control has since been modified 
and is now vested in a section of the 
Training and Instruction Branch of the 
War Plans Division, known as the Com- 
mittee on 
Training. 


Education and Special 

The courses of instruction which are 
followed in the training of the R. O. T. 
C. are classified as the junior basic, the 
senior basic, and the senior advance 
courses. In collegiate institutions the 
basic course would normally be the 
military instruction received during the 
the first two years, the advanced course 
being that pursued during the two upper 
class years after completing the basic 
course. Students who complete the lat- 
ter and elect to follow the advanced 
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course may receive from the Gov- 
ernment commutation of subsistence 
at the current army rates and 
paid quarterly in cash. Before a unit 
can be established in any institution the 
authorities of the school must agree to 
maintain under military training at 
least one hundred physically fit male 
students and to require that once entered 
upon the course of military training 
must then become a prerequisite for 
graduation. 

An institution which desires the 
establishment of a unit submits an ap- 
plication and agrees to conform to the 
regulations prescribed by the War De- 
partment, and after inspection and re- 
port by an officer detailed for the pur- 
pose the application may be approved 
and an officer of the Army detailed at 
the institution with the title of pro- 
fessor of Military Science and Tactics. 
This officer, with his commissioned and 
enlisted assistants, becomes a member 
of the institution faculty and super- 
vises the military instruction, conducts 
courses in classroom theoretical work, 
and carries out the War Department 
program as outlined from time to time 
in general orders. 

The first academic year in which units 
of the R. O. T. C. began to function 
was that of 1916-17. The law limited 
the number of officers available for the 
work to 300, each to have had five 
years’ e@ommissioned service in the 
Army. During this year about eighty 
colleges and secondary schools applied 
for and obtained units and commenced 
instruction under the progressive and 
comprehensive program prepared by the 
War Department. Efforts were made 


from the start to send to these schools, 
in the capacity of professors of military 
science and tactics, officers particularly 


well suited for duty of this character. 

Although the law provided that the 
Secretary of War was authorized to 
issue the necessary uniforms and equip- 
ment, it was found impossible for the 
Quartermaster Department to supply the 
clothing during this first year. In many 
schools the students provided the uni- 
forms at their own expense, a few insti- 
tutions obtained authority to purchase 
uniform clothing from the Army at gov- 
ernment prices, and at others the schools 
made the necessary purchases from pri- 
vate manufacturers. Equipment in the 
form of rifles was issued from army 
stocks of Krag-Jorgensens or obsolete 
Springfields, to which were added 
usually bayonets, belts and McKeevor 
boxes. For the issue of such equip- 
ment the schools were required to exe- 
cutea bond for safe keepingand to carry 
insurance against loss by fire or theft. 
Practically all the units established at 
first were in the infantry arm, and from 
the beginning more or less difficulty 
was experienced in interpreting the 
somewhat inelastic provisions of the 
law. 

In the spring of 1917, when the 
United States entered the war, the R. 
QO. T. C. suffered from the disorgan- 
ization which it underwent because of 
haste necessary in preparing the Army 
for active service. Thousands of the 
students flocked to the recruiting sta- 
tions, and practically all of the cadet 
officers who were eligible entered the 
officers’ training camps which opened 
on May 15. Army officers on duty 
at the institutions were retained at their 
posts until the close of the school year, 
but they were naturally eager to re- 
join their regiments, and the term ended 
in more or less confusion.” 

When the schools opened in the fall 
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of 1917 it became necessary to replace 
the officers who had been serving as 
instructors, and retired officers were 
generally called to active duty for this 
purpose. Due to the existence of war, 
tremendous enthusiasm was displayed 
among the students, and the military 
departments were supported invariably 
and encouraged in every way by the in- 
stitutions. More than 90 units com- 
menced operations with about 15,000 
students under instruction. 

During the winter it was found desir- 
able to utilize the resources of the civil 
educational institutions of the country 
in furthering the development and train- 
ing of artisans, mechanics and technical 
experts for the ranks of the Army. This 
led to the establishment of the Students’ 
Army Training Corps, which very gen- 
erally replaced the R. O. T. C. The 
S. A. T. C. was divided into two sec- 
tions, denominated as “A” and “B”; 
the former had to do with the training 
of high school graduates with a view 
to their eventual entry into the officers’ 
training camps. This section consti- 
tuted practically a continuation of the 
former R. O. T. C. work, but different 
from it in that the students were regu- 
larly enlisted in the Army and were in 
every sense soldiers. Section “B” 
covered the instruction of men with 
lesser educational qualifications and 
trained them vocationally for the par- 
ticular duties in the Army requiring 
specialized technical skill. Many schools 
carried units of both classes, and thou- 
sands of young men received training 
which tremendously increased their 
value to the service when they were 
finally called to the colors. 

On November 11, 1918, the signing 
of the armistice brought to a close the 
active operations of the war, and the 


demobilization of the S. A. T. C. com- 
menced almost immediately. Schools 
and colleges in which units of the R. O. 
T. C. had formerly existed reverted to 
the old arrangement, and the demand 
from other institutions for units and 
officer instructors became widespread 
and general. At the close of the school 
year 1918-19 the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Special Training had sent out 
more than 600 officers and 500 enlisted 
men as instructors for the 430 units 
then operating in 321 institutions. 
For administrative purposes the War 
Department has divided the country 
into 12 R. O. T. C. military districts, 
each maintaining its headquarters at a 
central point with an officer of senior 
grade as district military inspector, as- 
sisted by the necessary commissioned 
and enlisted personnel. The professors 
of military science and tactics carry 


on their work under the immediate 


supervision of the district inspectors, 
and these in turn are responsible to the 
committee sitting in Washington. 
With the rapid expansion which fol- 
lowed the conclusion of the armistice 
many complex problems have devel- 
oped in connection with the R. O. C. T. 


movement. Under the emergency au- 
thority granted to the President during 
the war, the original allotment of 300 
officers for this duty was increased 
to more than 650, including the re- 
tired and temporary officers em- 
ployed. With the conclusion of the 
emergency, bringing again into opera- 
tion the provisions of the original law, 
it will be necessary to reduce this per- 
sonnel again to 300. If this is done, 
very many of the units authorized and 
now functioning successfully will find 
themselves deprived of instructors and 
a severe blow will be dealt to the whoie 
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R. O. T. C. project. Remedial legis- 
lation increasing the officers’ quota to 
1,000, each officer to have had one 
year’s service, has been recommended. 
Special consideration has also been 
given to the preparation of legislation 
granting credit for previous military 
service towards the completion of R. 
O. T. C. courses. Many college students 
have returned to their studies after 
certain periods spent in the active mil- 
itary or naval service of the country. 
If they desire, as many of them do, to 
gain commissions in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps through the R. O. T. C., it 
seems only fair that they should be con- 
sidered as having partially or wholly 
completed the basic course. 

The recent adoption of the policy of 
returning to the inactive list all retired 
officers on duty with the R. O. T. C. 
has proven a source of deep disappoint- 
ment to many of the institutions with 
which they have been serving. At some 
schools retired officers have been con- 
nected with the military instruction for 
many years and have conducted the 
training with much success and to the 
complete satisfaction of the local aca- 
demic authorities. The committee is 
now endeavoring to replace those to be 
relieved with competent and acceptable 
officers from the active list. It has 
been an invariable rule that no officer 
is sent to a school in this capacity with- 
out an indication from the institution 
that he is persona grata to them. Offi- 
cers who fail to establish and maintain 
satisfactory relations with the college 
authorities are immediately relieved on 
the request of the latter. Fortunately 
this procedure has been extremely rare, 
and officers detailed have almost invari- 
ably proven popular and highly regarded 
members of the faculty. 


On June 21, 1919, the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps summer camps 
were opened. Six camps with about 
5,000 students were established in the 
cantonments at Camps Devens, Lee, 
Taylor, Custer, Funston and the Pre- 
sidio of San Francisco. The transpor- 
tation of the students was paid by the 
Government, subsistence in kind furn- 
nished, and cotton khaki uniforms 
issued for use during the six weeks’ 
course. Most of the officers on duty 
as professors of military science and 
tactics were ordered to the camps as 
instructors, and advantage was taken 
of the opportunity for conferences 
and the standardization and improve- 
ment of training and_ instruction 
methods. The relatively light at- 
tendance this year was due partly to 
the limited funds available and partly to 
the fact that the camp project was being 
tried out on an extensive scale for the 
first time and a heavy enrollment was 
not encouraged. The schedules of train- 
ing were drawn up with great care and 
every effort made to insure the success 
of the camps, not only from a military 
point of view, but to make them a 
source of pleasure and satisfaction to 
the students. 

The R. O. T. C. has attained a re- 
markzble popularity wherever it has 
been established, and its possibilities of 
development and expansion are limited 
only by the ability of the War Depart- 
ment to provide officers and secure ap- 
propriations for the work. As a means 
of preparing young men for commis- 
sions in the Reserve Corps it stands as 
the most economical and satisfactory 
scheme yet devised. The favorable atti- 
tude of Congress is evidenced by the 
liberal appropriation for the support of 
the R. O. T. C. granted in the current 
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appropriation bill for the Army. School 
and college authorities are practically 
unanimous in recognizing the value of 
the training offered. Improvement in 
undergraduate discipline, increased re- 
spect for constituted authority, better 
physical bearing, and a noticeable de- 
velopment of self-control, leadership 
and patriotism are commonly mentioned 
as the direct results of R. O. T. C. 
activity. 

Approximately 100,000 young men 
will be enrolled in the R. O. T. C. when 


pursuing the Advanced Course with 
the avowed intention of entering the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps on graduation. 
In a few years a regular flow of these 
graduates will have been established, 
and the hasty training of young offi- 
cers by the “three-months 
camp” after the actual outbreak of war 
will not again be necessary. Many 
thousands of school and college men 


means of 


who take the training and do not qual- 


ify for commissions in the O. R. C. will 
still be available 


for service as com- 


the school year opens in September. 
Of these nearly ten thousand will be 


petent noncommissioned officers in the 
event of war. 


D 


The Editorial “We” 

A well-known officer of the Army 
was once told by the editor of a west- 
ern newspaper that royalty, editors and 
those afflicted with tape-worms were 
the only people who could effectively 
use what is commonly called the edi- 
torial pronoun “we.” This officer, hav- 
ing served overseas during the war, is 
ready to add to those possessing the 
ducal prerogative, “those infested with 
cooties.” 


® 
Raising Armies 

It took three years for the English 
armies in France to reach a strength 
of 2,000,000, but the American armies 
did it in one-half of that time. Had 
universal training been adopted before 
the war by either England or the U. S. 
or both, these same armies could have 
and would have been raised in a much 
shorter period of time and the war 
therefore materially shortened in dura- 
tion, cost and in its aftermath. 











The Defeat of the German Army 


By Colonel F. Feyler. Swiss Army, Editor “La Revue Militaire Suisse” 


CURIOUS discussion has arisen 

A in some circles of officers. The 

theme is the following: At the 

time of the armistice, November 11, 

1918, the German army was beaten 
morally but not technically. 

Assuredly, this debate offers more 
interest than the quarrel of the coach- 
men of Byzantium, although practi- 
cally, and in itself, it has no more sense. 
In return, it opens the way indirectly 
to considerations on which it is well 
to fix our attention. 

Why has the debate no great practical 
significance? Because an army, whose 
moral weakness is such that rather than 
defend its cause and its country it aban- 
dons its fortresses, its vessels, as well as 
the principal part of its armament and its 
means of supply, is just as much beaten 
as the most exacting strategy could 
wish. The degree and the quality of 
its defeat can no longer be the object 
of subtle distinctions. The main object 
of strategy is to hold the adversary at 
one’s discretion; in other words, to hold 
him absolutely to the conditions which 
will be dictated to him to remain un- 
harmed. When the conquered generals 
accept this situation, it is apparently 
and really because they can expect noth- 
ing more of the tool at their disposal. 
It matters little then whether their army 
possesses even a large fund of resources. 
They give up using them. It is, except 
for treason, because they no longer can. 
They have the alternative either of per- 
mitting the enemy to destroy their 
army or of saving what remains by sub- 
mitting to him in order that he withhold 
his blows. At that moment, and in that 
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frame of mind, the technical element 
loses all value. 

The case has arisen several times in 
history, of armies, which, although still 
in a condition to fight, have been sur- 
rendered by their chief. But in such 
cases there was not one soldier who did 
not hold his chief either for a coward or 
a traitor, or as incapable, or immoral. 
And always the military laws considered 
that he deserved court-martial. In writ- 
ing this I am thinking, among others, 
of Bazaine. His army was blocked, 
but it was still numerous, in no way 
broken up, and provided with ammuni- 
tion and food supplies. If the German 
army were in a similar technical con- 
dition in October, 1918, should we as- 
sume that Field Marshal Hindenburg 
and his chief of staff, who refused to 
use it, were traitors or incapables? 

It is also necessary to understand the 
term, “not technically beaten,” employed 
by the authors of the theme. I suppose 
that it signifies an army still in posses- 
sion of means enabling it to maneuver 
efficiently, that is to say, in such a man- 
ner as to avert defeat or surrender. In 
speaking of means, one thinks less of 
the resources in armament and supplies 
which the German army, as a matter of 
fact, did not lack, than of the keeping 
up of liaison and the disposition of the 
troops. It is not technically beaten be- 
cause its chiefs can still communicate 
with each other and with their subordi- 
nates and move in all directions. On the 
one hand, the adversary did not pene- 
trate its joining points and, on the 
other hand, the tactical units did not 
undergo sufficient losses to be unable to 
hold the positions or the spaces assigned 
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them. It is thus, I believe, that the term 
“not technically beaten” should be inter- 
preted, for it cannot be interpreted 
otherwise. 

But if it is so, and if an army must 
be technically beaten in order that it 
may be correctly said that it was really 
beaten, very few large armies who 
have faced each other during the Euro- 
pean war, and even throughout the eter- 
nal course of the history of wars, have 
undergone defeat. The French were 
not beaten in the Ardennes and at 
Charleroi, since they were able to ma- 
neuver up to the Marne; the Germans 
were not beaten at the Marne, since 
their units installed themselves on the 
Aisne; the Austrians were not beaten 
at Lemberg, for they occupied the Car- 
pathians; nor the Servians on the 
Drina, for they counter-attacked on the 
Kolubara; the Russians were not any 
more beaten at Gorlice and elsewhere, 
for their armies, after falling back, re- 
turned to the charge on the Duan, on the 
Pripet and on the Sereth as soon as 
they had ammunition. The Roumani- 
ans were not beaten either, since with- 
out the peace of Brest-Litowsk there 
would have been no peace of Bucha- 
rest. And the Allies before Amiens 
were beaten no more than the others, 
no more than the Germans at Verdun 
or on the Somme, no more than the 
Austrians at Bainsizza or the Italians 
at Caporetto, since their armies, like 
that of the Germans after the Somme, 
of the Austrians after Bainsizza and 
of the Italians after Caporetto, were 
unable to maneuver and fight in new 
positions which were assigned them. 
Even General Townshend, at Kut-el- 
Amara, was not beaten. On a smaller 
scale, his case was exactly that of the 
Germans in November, 1918.  Cor- 


rectly speaking, the only armies tech- 
nically beaten, or in the hypothesis of 
the defenders of the theme, the only 
armies duly beaten were those of the 
generals Samsonoff and Rennenkamp, 
in East Prussia, and the Ottoman army 
in Palestine, which allowed themselves 
tc be destroyed before surrendering or 
seeing their wreck flee, while the Ger- 
man chiefs of 1918 preferred the re- 
verse—they surrendered before being 
destroyed. 

If the theme is exact, our ideas on 
victory and defeat throughout all time 
must be changed. There 
French defeat at Forbach on August, 
6, 1870, since no breaking of his army 
corps could cause General Froissard 
to leave his position; there was no 
Prussian victory at Rezonville on Au- 
gust 16, where the corps of General 
d’Alvensleben was reduced to a state 
of inferiority which placed him at the 
mercy of the new advance of Bazaine 
The latter himself was not beaten at 
Saint Privat; all his army corps fell 
back under Metz without being dis- 
united. As for Napoleon I, 
litz and Jena excepted, he never really 
beat his enemies. 

It is to such subtleties that the theme 
in question leads. It repeats the error 
constantly committed by the impeni- 
tent germanophiles during the five 
campaigns of the European war. 
mitting sentiment or desires to domi- 
nate their reason, they constantly con- 
founded appearance and reality, tlie 
facade with the body of the building. 
No greater error can trouble the judg- 
ment of an officer; it not only favors 
but in its very essence it constitutes 


was no 


Auster- 


Per- 


a lack of vision. It cannot be suffi- 
ciently warned against. It is in this 
light of military instruction that the 
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dispute with regard to the technical or 
moral defeat of the 
merits attention. 

Naturally it is not my intention to 
maintain that, in a general way—that 
is to say in principle—the distinction 
must be set aside. That would be pro- 
foundly absurd. I simply mean that, 
according to usage, distinction should 
be made between special cases. 

In that of General Frossard, recalled 
above, the abandoning of the position 
is only explained as a moral phenom- 


German army 
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enon. The French had no tactical mo- 


tive of retreat. The adversary him- 
self, General Steinmetz, gave proof of 
it. He felt himself so little victor that, 
like Frossard, he thought of leaving. 

In the case of Saint-Privat, on the 
contrary, retreat was imposed on Ba- 
zaine. Not that his army was broken 
up at the hour when he ordered it, but 
because, by obstinately remaining in his 
position, he placed his troops in a posi- 
tion to be broken up. It was a matter 
of hours, perhaps of quarters of hours, 
but the consequences were certain. 
The moral phenomenon had nothing 
more to do with it. The energy, from 
the moment when it did not preside at 
the battle, consisted in not abandoning 
oneself to defeat and in profiting by 
the tactical links still existing to break 
the contact by conserving the best or- 
der possible. The breaking up existed, 
so to speak, in power; the whole prob- 
lem was to prevent it from turning 
from the virtual to the real. 

What about the German army at the 
moment when, on November 11, 1918, 
its representatives hastened to sub- 
scribe to all the conditions imposed, 
free forty-eight hours later to whine 
and proclaim them unjust and severe? 
Was its situation similar to that of 
Frossard or of Bazaine? 

A source of direct information would 
be the reports of General von Winter- 
feld and his companions on the way, 
who crossed the German army from 
the rear to the front to surrender to 
the order of Marshal Foch. The 


echoes of these recitals have already 
been heard. They show the spirit in 
which the German delegates presented 
themselves for the interview, and why 
they did not answer with any threat 
of longer resistance nor sketch any re- 
quest for the mitigation of a conven- 
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tion which placed Germany, bound 
hand and foot, at the discretion of the 
enemy. 

Another capital source is the respect- 
ive strategic situations of the 
At the moment of the armis- 
tice there remained 17 divisions be- 
hind the imperial front, only two of 
were rested. In Lorraine the 
Allies had disposed of 30 divisions un- 
der the order of Generals Mangin and 
Gerard, who were to attack on the 
east of the Moselle on Novmber 14. 
Besides, the Third American Army was 
ready to enter the line. Warned of the 
imminent French attack in Lorraine, 
the German command had given the 
order to evacuate Metz and Thionville 
by November 11. It therefore had no 
hope of holding the troops, even in so 
powerful a place. 

A third source of information is the 
development of the events which ‘pre- 
ceded the signing of the armistice. In 
this connection, and from the military 
point of view, three phases are dis- 
tinguished. 

The first is the phase of the allied 
counter-offensive and of the battles 
which pushed the Imperials back to the 
Hindenburg line. It lasted from July 
18 to the first days of September. 

The second is that of the battles in 
the Hindenburg line, or the Allied of- 
fensive until the request for an armis- 
tice; it extended through the month 
of September. 

The third is that of the movements 
after the request for the armistice, or 
October 5 to November 11. 

A general remark interests the en- 
semble of the three periods. From 
July 19 to November 11, that is, dur- 
ing nearly four months, the Allies 
fought more than twenty great battles 
with the Germans and the Germans 


two 
armies. 


which 


did not win a single one. In an army 
until that moment as solid and resistant 
as the German army, and which re- 
mained as technically organized as the 
defenders of the theme remark, this 
circumstance could not unno- 
ticed. Beneath the outside of the 
mechanism, the mainspring must have 
been singularly worn. 


remain 


However, during the first phase it 
was unnecessary to consider the sud- 
den checks, however continuous they 
may have been, of a nature to lead to 
capitulation. The Germany army was 
losing the ground which it had gained 
from March to July, but it had be- 
hind it, ready for it, the positions from 
which it had withheld all the efforts 
of a powerful enemy during a year, 
facing to the west, and three years and 
a half to the south. 

It was, perhaps, at that moment that 
the German 
principal 
counted, 


command 
fault. It have 
like the defenders of the 
theme, on the technical disposition of 
its army—that is, the maintenance, 
through its officers, of liaison. 

It thought this disposition such that, 
once the army was in solid positions, 
it would reestablish itself. 

It is necessary to approach this ob- 
servation of the general principles to 
which a retreat must correspond. The 
latter proposes to give up an unfavor- 
able position in order to reestablish a 
favorable one farther to the rear. For 
this purpose the army disengages itself 
from the enemy, and, owing to the 
rapidity of its movements and the well- 
calculated distance of its retreat, it 
gains the necessary time for the occu- 
pation of the new position. 

In 1914, Marshal Joffre applied these 
principles in abandoning the whole of 
the north of France for more 


committed its 
seems to 


than 
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150 km. in depth, and in refraining 
from stopping on his second line of 
defense, la Fere-Laon-Reims. He 
gained a large field to better disengage 
himself and more completely reestab- 
lish the disposition of his army. Suc- 
cess rewarded this conception. 
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The Imperial Staff did not dare ap- 
ply the principles as clearly. Perhaps 
it did not dare to because, facing a 
nation which it had constantly deceived, 
this application would have shown the 
defeat which it did not wish to ac- 
knowledge. Shaken as it was by an 
enemy who at every blow affirmed his 
vigor, this army should have been led 
far to the rear on a very short front. 
The Imperial Staff did not think 
thus. It placed its confidence in the 
Hindenburg lines. It believed that 
with their assistance it could limit its 
retreat to about 60 km. The conse- 
quence was the necessity of reinforc- 
ing the rear guards in order to check 
the adversary, which prevented break- 
ing off contact and increased the losses. 
Then, as counter stroke, the main body 
arrived in the position weakened and too 
closely followed to find time to breathe 
and reestablish their broken order. 
The solidity of the Hindenburg 


lines did not compensate for the dis- 
ruption of the troops. They were 
promptly pierced from one side to the 
other. From the first dash, at the be- 
ginning of September, the English 
broke up the right flank, the Queant- 
Drocourt line, between Cambria and 
Lens. Then, on September 12, the 
Americans gained the battle of Sain: 
Mihiel, prelude of strategic menace 
behind the front of France. On the 
18th, the English took position before 
Catelet and the French before Saint 
Quentin ; this town shortly fell. On the 
26th the Americans and the French 
were victorious in the Argonne and 
in Champagne on the right wing; on 
the 28th, the Belgians, on the Ypres- 
Dixmude line, on the left wing. 
Finally, on the 30th, the central of- 
fensive succeeded to the wing of- 
fensives; the French won it at Vailly 
and at La Malmaison. While, since the 
spring of 1917, the Allies remained 
before the Hindenburg lines without 
being able to pierce it, and were rudely 
repulsed in the spring of 1918, this 
time one month sufficed to remove them 
from their entire width and depth. 
Can it be imagined that this result was 
obtained without the weakening, tacti- 
cally, therefore technically, of the 
troops charged with holding the posi- 
tion ? 

The answer to this question was 
given by the German high command it- 
self. As soon as it was seen that the 
Hindenburg lines had been powerless 
to hold the army and that the latter 
was about to dissolve in retreat, it 
informed Berlin of the necessity of the 
armistice. The resignation of Count 
Hertling from the chancellorship took 
place on September 30; the nomination 
of the Prince of Baden followed on 
October 3, and the armistice was so- 
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licited during the night of the 4th to 
the 5th. 

Therefore, since that time, opera- 
tions lasted another five weeks, and 
the manner in which they were con- 
ducted entirely confirmed the state of 
things such as must be deducted from 
the request for the armistice at the 
beginning of October. A_ retreat, 
which was master of its movements, 
should, after the abandonment of the 


Hindenburg line, have led the German 


army to pivot around Metz and come 


into line successively on the fronts 
North Sea-Lille-Valenciennes-Hirson- 
Metz, then Antwerp-Brussels-Namur- 
Meuse-Metz, the first covering the oc- 
cupation of Belgium, the second the 
advances from the frontier of the Em- 
pire. Howeyer, a month had not 
passed since the entry of the English 
into Cambrai before the first of the two 
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coverings was deeply pierced toward 
Valenciennes on the direct route from 
Maubeuge-Namur-Liege, and eight days 
after, the Americans and French who 
crossed the Meuse in the region of 
Sedan-Mezieres, and those also who 
reached Rocroi, were nearer Verviers 
and Aix-la-Chapelle, behind the sec- 
ond covering which was lined with the 
Belgian Meuse line, than the Germans 
who were held by the English and 
the Belgians on the Mons-Ath-Ghent 
front. It was with this menace on its 
left flank that the German army was 
to complete its retreat and, at the same 
time, reduce the front by more than 
50 km. in order to pass between the 
enemy and the Dutch front at Maas- 
tricht. 

It should be noted that until No- 
vember 11, that is to say, during the 
whole period between the request for 
the armistice and the signing, the im- 
perial army, although “not technically 
beaten,” had to submit in the most 
docile manner to the maneuver of Gen- 
eral Foch. The diagram of the fronts 
is, in this regard, entirely suggestive. 
The Allies were ready constantly to 
push their adversary on the route 
Saint Quentin-Maubeuge-Liege, which 
marked the axis of the general move- 
ment. In order better to cause the 
surrender of the route, the blows were 
continually directed on the two wings; 
then came the central blow, which, in 
dividing the great pocket of the front 
of defense into two lateral sub-pockets, 
favored the renewal of the attack on 
the wings. Certainly the victorious 


persistence of this maneuver, the regu- 
larity of which was never interrupted 
by a hitch or efficient resistance, does 
not agree with the theory that the 
troops were still technically sufficient 
to delay its development. 


The risk of 


the German east wing being driven 
towards the Dutch frontier increased, 
while the center, attacked by new as- 
saults, continued to break. 

The article on the battle of Flanders, 
published above, gives a similar dem- 
onstration. The reader should consult 
a map of the battle of the Somme of 
July, 1916, to February, 1917, and 
should compare the form and aspect 
of this battle with those of the Bel- 
gian battle as they are shown on the 
map attached to the present. In 1916 
and 1917, on a front of almost equal 
length, several months of offensive 
warfare were necessary before Mar- 
shal Hindenburg felt compelled to 
draw his line to the rear. In Octo- 
ber, 1918, in Belgium, it was a mat- 
ter of three weeks. 

That suffices for a conclusion. The 
reflections just read do not concern the 
German front, but what there was be- 
hind, for in military matters the back- 
ground alone matters and the rest is 
unimportant. Therefore, behind the 
front, everything disclosed an army too 
much reduced in every way by four 
months of retreat and of lost battles 
for the chiefs to be able to count on 
a maneuver which would postpone 
their fatal lot. Had it been otherwise, 
they would have betrayed. the duties of 
their command in consenting to the 
mutilation of the army and their coun- 
try. The truth is that in retarding the 
surrender they rendered the breaking 
up of the troops effective instead of 
virtual. They were no longer able tc 
gain the Rhine with more than the 
smallest part of their troops; unlike 
Bazaine, they had no fortress under 
which to take refuge while awaiting 
death; they requested the armistice 
and, without further struggle, signed 
its conditions. 





Camouflage in the A. E. F. 


By Major Evarts Tracy, Engineers, U. S. Army 


depends essentially on the pre- 

cautions taken to conceal from 
the eyes of the enemy all our means 
of fighting. 

These fighting means (trenches, dug- 
outs, machine gun and battery em- 
placements) will surely be destroyec 
if they appear on the enemies’ aerial 
photographs. 

(Signed) 

GENERAL SIXT VON ARNIM, 
Commanding IV Army. 


S TRENGTH in a defensive battle 


The above extract from a German 
order, captured early in 1918, epito- 
mizes the necessity for concealment 
which caused a celebrated French art- 
ist, in October, 1914, to paint in 
splashes of color the guns of the bat- 
tery of which he was a noncommis- 
sioned officer. General de Castelnau 
was much interested in the result and 
exclaimed, “C’est du camouflage,” 
camouflage being a term of police slang 
meaning disguise. 

The scope of the camouflage section 
so broadened during the progress of 
the war that it should be properly en- 
titled “Counter Intelligence in 
Field.” 

What may be called tactical camou- 
flage, which starts with map _ recon- 
naissance and ends with camouflage 
discipline (though it should not be said 
to ever end), is a most essential part 
of the whole work. 

This tactical camouflage, as distin- 
guished from actual concealment, com- 
prises reconnaissance, both map and 
terrain, the selection of positions for 
artillery, dumps, command posts, tele- 
graph and telephone stations, observa- 


the 


tion posts, etc., as well as the control 
of troop movements and the disposi- 
tion of personnel in billets and 
bivouacs. 

The 


fensive 


careful development of 
positions with relation to 
ground forms must be studied with 
regard to concealment as well as de- 
fense. It was found more than once, 
both by the Allies and ourselves, that 
it was much easier to take a strongly 
constructed work, or series of works, 
accurately located, than a much weaker 
one skillfully concealed. 

The proper disposition of these mat- 
ters is more important in withholding 
from the enemy knowledge of impend- 
ing events than the actual concealment 
of individual instruments of attack or 
defense. 

As the above statements may seem 
as though the writer were attributing 
a considerable amount of responsibility, 
which is the prerogative of the higher 
staffs, to the camouflage section, the 
following portion of a memorandum 
issued to camouflage officers, from the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, Head- 
quarters, Second Army, October 31, 
1918, is quoted: 


Camouflage officers in charge of 
corps and divisions will be expected 
to consult with G-2, G-3, the chief en- 
gineer and the ordnance officer, to keep 
in touch with present plans and ex- 
pected movements of their corps or 
divisions, in order that all present and 
prospective roads, dumps, headquar- 
ters, etc., may be properly hidden. 

They will make reconnaissance and 
map studies. They will consult the 
necessary authority with the view to 
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seeing that in the event of an opera- 
tion all dumps are placed where they 
can be concealed and all roads prop- 
erly screened. 

They will make recommendations at 
all times regarding what they regard 
as breaches of secrecy and violation of 
camouflage discipline on the roads and 
terrain of their corps or division areas. 
They will push these recommendations 
to the highest authority. They will be 
held responsible for the general in- 
surance of secrecy of the movements 
of American troops or activities. They 
will be held accountable for all infor- 
mation of this nature which reaches 
the Germans. 

This is a rather large order for a 
section of very limited personnel, with 
a handful of officers, nine-tenths of 
whom were lieutenants, and I do not 
pretend to say it was possible to carry 
it out to the extent which the service 
demanded. 

It is quoted to show the extreme im- 
portance, necessary under modern con- 
ditions of warfare and aeroplane ob- 
servation and photography, which the 
higher command attributed to conceal- 
ment. 

As practically all modern artillery 
fire is by the map, and as there has 
never been a time when planes did not 
succeed in securing aerophotos of the 
enemy terrain, it follows that any ob- 
ject shown on the aerophoto can be 
immediately pinpointed on the map, 
and, the coordinates given, any such 
located object is at the mercy of the 
enemy artillery. 

As the French say, “Une batterie 
vue, c’est une batterie perdue,” and 
this is true of any other position. 

Besides this, any new development 
of positions, strong points, dumps, 
prison enclosures, dressing stations, as 
well as troop movements and concen- 
tration, inevitably point to an impend- 


ing attack and enable the enemy to 
make his counter preparations. 

By far the greatest amount of con- 
cealment work done by the camouflage 
section in France was for the artil- 
lery, and was accomplished by choice 
of position and overhead cover of dif- 
ferent sorts. 

Painting guns in broken color was 
of very small value, and, while nearly 
all guns were painted in this manner, 
a solid neutral color was just about as 
effective. 

It is not the gun itself that gives 
away the position, but the emplace- 
ment, accessories, and signs of occu- 
pancy made by the personnel. 

After long experience, the relative 
values of the factors entering into suc- 
cessful concealment were decided as 
follows: 

Per cent 
Reconnaissance and choice of posi- 


OR cn nails bein aoaeh teak 45 
Camouflage discipline ........... 20 
Correct installation of camouflage 

RS Fo er ee 
Camouflage material used ....... 15 


The aerophoto is the most dangerous 
enemy in observation. 

The camera is a most accurate wit- 
ness, and the lens, in many respects a 
more perfect instrument than the hu- 
man eye, will always record its ob- 
servations—it never forgets, and regis- 
ters all details in their exact relation 
to each other. 

The skill of the expert photo ob- 
server in translating apparently insig- 
nificant details into important military 
intelligence can hardly be realized by 
one who has not specialized in it, and 
it is the object of camouflage to con- 
vey a misleading impression of what- 
ever may, if not perfectly concealed, 
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be any departure from the normal ap- 
pearance of the terrain. 

The aerophoto records colors, varia- 
tions of the ground, vegetation, and the 
like, in terms of light and shade, and 
shows a patchwork pattern of black 
and white meeting in various intensities 
of gray. 

The pattern may be large and sim- 
ple, like that on a chessboard, or in- 


tricate and confused, like that on a 


painter’s palette. 

An agricultural district presents a 
regular pattern, the cultivated fields 
and grasslands showing large, rec- 
tangular expanses of monotone, broken 
perhaps by occasional trees, hedges, 
banks or houses with their attendant 
shadows, while broken ground, bare 
earth, alternating with vegetation, de- 
molished villages or shell torn coun- 
try, give a highly complex pattern min- 
gled with light and shade. 

It is obvious that interpretation is 
more difficult when a position is located 
in terrain showing a complex photo- 
graphic pattern; comparisons are diffi- 
cult on account of its intricacy, and it 
is still further complicated by varia- 
tions due to changing light conditions. 

For this reason the choice of position 
is paramount. The position must be 
selected within the area where the bat- 
tery can fulfil its mission, but any 
sacrifice must be made to avoid placing 
guns in an open field, even though it 
may there be well protected against 
defilade or against direct observation by 
balloon. 

It often happens that positions are 
selected and occupied without regard 
to camouflage requirements, and almost 
hopeless from that standpoint, when 
positions are available in the immediate 
vicinity ideally suited for it and equally 


valuable from the tactical standpoint. 

Positions under trees, among bushes, 
in hedges, where natural shadows exist, 
or in broken country, wherever there 
is an irregular and complex pattern on 
the photograph, are the positions to be 
occupied. 

Always tie in the overhead cover to 
an irregularity on the photograph, even 
if it be no more than a clump of bushes, 
weeds or different colored grass, rather 
than place it in an unbroken expanse 
of monotone where the slightest con- 
trast of color, tone or 
show up. 


texture will 

In selecting any position, the great- 
est consideration must be given to the 
approaches, both for bringing up the 
guns and the ammunition and ration 
supply, as well as the access to the 
battery for personnel. 

For this reason, positions along es- 
tablished roads are to be sought for, 
and along the road everything pertain- 
ing to the position should be 
lished—guns, 
kitchens 
concealed 
cover. 


estab- 
ammunition, 
all, of 
natural or 


dugouts, 
and latrines 
under 


course, 


artificial 


When it is necessary to place guns 
off a road, the traffic must be care- 
fully laid out and rigidly confined to 
the authorized track. Such tracks 
must be under cover, natural or arti 
ficial, or, if so long that it is impossible 
to cover them, must never stop at a 
position, but continue beyond to a road, 
farm, patch of woods or other logical 
objective. 

A road ending or turn always inter- 
ests the photograph interpreter. 

The path made by even a single man 
walking through grass is visible in the 
aerophoto to an unbelievable extent, 
and, consequently, indiscriminate paths 
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and tracks have caused the detection 
and destruction of more positions than 
any other single cause in the war. 

Paths should be wired off and 
guarded, and anyone going outside 
those authorized must be severely dis- 
ciplined. 

The artilleryman may not think he is 
committing any great breach of disci- 
pline by taking short cuts at night to 
dugout, latrine, or kitchen, or even 
strolling around his battery, but the 
enemy aerophoto spots this, and when 
it is time the battery is wiped out. 

One often hears from artillerymen: 
“But they have never shelled us yet.” 
The enemy is not going to disturb a 
battery or observation post when it is 
doing them no particular damage and 
give a chance for replacement in per- 
haps a better and entirely concealed 
position. He will wait until you need 
that battery in an offensive or defensive 
combat, and then—good night! 

Every artillery officer knows how his 
target has been found and that the 
enemy gets him on the map in the same 
way, by the aerophoto, but it is impos- 
sible to make anyone believe what ex- 
tremely slight disturbances of the ter- 
rain show up with appalling clearness 
on the photo until he sees one of his 
own positions. Then he realizes clearly 
where his position is untenable and why 
he must move. 

I quote from a letter from one of 
our officers regarding a common 
enough incident : 


I met up with a lieutenant in charge 
of one of the batteries of 75’s in the 
F. A., close by Cherry-Chartreuse, 
a town of ill omen, near the Vesle. 

His guns, in a well-broken patch of 
ground, were under some nets that 
failed to match anything at that time. 
Also what with blast marks, where the 





grass was burned by the flames from 
his guns and with men trampling hither 
and yon, his position was as obvious as 
a Polack’s kitchen-midden. 

I and the divisional camouflage offi- 
cer who accompanied me endeavored 
to point this out to him. He had just 
replied with the everlasting answer that 
they had “never been shelled out yet,” 
when, whee-e-e—something came over. 
It was a “dud,” which saved our lives 
as we ducked for a trench. The next 
shell landed slam in the middle of the 
battery; also, it exploded, and, ping! 
a small eclat hit my hat. Then it was 
run and lie down, run and lie down 
till we were a safe distance off. 

After that the gun crews came troop- 
ing by, all very white and panting, and 
a sweet, sickly smell came with them. 
So we put on our gas masks and 
watched. Three had been killed and 
two wounded in the head; the rest had 
wounds where they ordinarily sat 
down. That is natural enough when 
you think of your attitude when you 
hear a shell coming. 

I did not return to give the lieuten- 
ant “I told you so.” I was quite sure 
that he would go to work. He had 
iearned from the only other teacher 
besides photographs that he would re- 
spect. But the divisional camouflage 
officer was at pains to tell the camou- 
flage sergeant to return to that battery 
in an hour or two. 


As I said, this incident was a com- 
monplace one even when the batteries 
themselves were well concealed, but it 
was with the greatest difficulty that 
new artillery personnel could be made 
to see the danger of tracks without the 
bitter experience of loss, unless we had 
photos of their positions to show them 
Then they saw the point. 

The greatest difficulty was to get the 
aerophotos, and I am strongly con- 
vinced that this lack of photos of our 
own positions, a lack never known by 
the French and British, was the cause of 
great, otherwise avoidable loss. 
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There were many cases where the 
Germans did not find our positions, 
notably in the St. Mihiel offensive, where 
we prepared and concealed 2,095 gun 
positions, varying from 75’s up to the 
14-inch railroad mounts. 

These were all prepared before the 
guns took position, and a secret Ger- 
man artillery map captured at Thiau- 
court showed less than 3 per cent of 
them correctly located. 

The materials used for cover were 
principally painted burlap strips about 
1 inch by 10 inches, knotted in fish nets 
for mobile artillery and chicken wire 
for more stable positions. These were 
spread on wire frames tightly stretched 
and made as irregular as possible to 
blend into the natural features of the 
terrain. 

Wherever possible, natural materials 
were made use of—branches, foliage, 
grass, etc. Natural materials from the 
terrain itself are far superior to arti- 
ficial ones as they photograph in the 
same values as their surroundings, but 
when a position is maintained for some 
time they must be carefully watched 
and replaced when any signs of de- 
terioration appear to be imminent. 

Of course the quantities of material 
used are very great, as it is worse than 
useless to cover simply a gun without 
thinking of the accessories. 

One of our batteries of 9.2’s had over 
4,000 square yards of cover in the St. 
Mihiel attack and was never discovered. 
I have known of one piece of French 
camouflage of 8,000 square meters. 

Consequently, our 


factory was a 
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large industrial plant, with an average 
of 200 enlisted men and 900 French 
women, besides a gang of German pris- 
oners for rough work. 

It lies without the scope of this short 
article to go the details of the 
numerous articles manufactured at the 
camouflage factory or the entire work- 
ings of the section in the field. 

The salient points that were brought 
out through the experience of both our 
allies and ourselves during the war 
were : 


into 


1. That the choice of position is the 
most important thing for any branch 
of the service. 

2. That camouflage is a 
fundamental of artillery and should be 
taught to 
Fire and 


artillery 


all personnel at Schools of 
carried out by the artillery 
personnel with natural materials, if pos- 
sible, otherwise with materials 
plied by the camouflage section. 

3. Effective 


sup- 


camouflage cannot be 
taught or practiced in war without the 
closest possible liason with the photo- 
graphic section of the Air Service, both 
to select positions from the photo of 
territory to be occupied, where visi- 
bility may be most easily lost, and to 
check up the camouflage when erected 

4. That camouflage discipline, in re- 
gard to making tracks or otherwise 
creating evidence of occupancy of a po 
sition, must be rigidly enforced. 

5. That the most careful secrecy, by 
concealment of troop movements, trains, 
and concentrations, must be observed, 
to prevent counter-preparation by the 
enemy. 


D 











The Manual of Arms 
By Major Jesse E. Marshall, Infantry, U.S. A. 


HAT is known as the “Manual 

\\) of Arms” is one of the most 

important of those exercises 
which we regard as “disciplinary,” that 
is, the chief end sought is not to do 
the thing itself well but to accomplish 
discipline through doing it well. The 
ordinary man may not understand this, 
but the soldier understands it, as does 
the close student of psychology. When 
the end sought is discipline, those exer- 
cises are best which require precise ex- 
ecution and are otherwise more or less 
meaningless. Thus, close order drills, 
ceremonies, and the Manual of Arms 
have always been regarded as the prime 
disciplinary drills, although no one for 
a moment supposes that these drills 
have anything to do with fighting. 

As a disciplinary drill, the Manual 
of Arms has an interesting history. 
The savage and the primitive man fights 
with his hands or such rude weapons 
as sticks and stones. When he begins 
to form into bands and to use better 
weapons, he still fights pretty much as 
an individual rather than as a part of 
a trained army. But, as he begins to 
learn of the superiority of the well- 
controlled few over the undisciplined 
many, he seeks some drills and evolu- 
tions which will give him this supe- 
riority. 

Every great military leader has rec- 
ognized the value of these disciplinary 
drills. Innumerable instances could be 
cited from Philip and Alexander, 
Caesar and Napoleon to Foch. The 
famous Macedonian Phalanx, the diffi- 
cult and complicated formations and 
movements of Caesar, were only partly 
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with the idea of gaining tactical ad- 
vantage. They were chiefly disciplinary 
exercises designed to inculcate the habit 
of automatic obedience. 

There is a word which it is well to 
always remember as applied to the ex- 
ecution of the manual as well as to 
other military duties. That word is 
“Click!” It well describes the manner 
in which a command should be exe- 
cuted. We salute with a click of the 


heels. “Right Shoulder, Arms!” 
Click! Click! Click! “Port, Arms!” 
Click! Click! ete. On receiving an 


order from a superior, our “Yes, Sir” 
is a click, clear and instant. One thing 
at a time, distinct and complete, and 
then another. “Click!” “Click!” 

A story may illustrate the point. A 
colored sergeant was drilling his platoon 
on a hot afternoon. The men were 
tired and bored and there was a good 
deal of shuffling about in ranks. The 
sergeant was attempting to get the com- 
mand “Eyes, Right,” properly executed. 
Placing himself at the right of the line, 
the sergeant roared at his men, “Now, 
when I says ‘Eyes, Right,’ I wants to 
hear them eyes Click!’ 

To be a properly trained and disci- 
plined soldier, you must have a three- 
fold training—trained nerves, trained 
muscles, and a trained will. 

We know that we have certain nerve 
centers which control voluntary action, 
such as extending the arm, and cer- 
tain other centers controlling involun- 
tary action, as winking the eyelids, etc. 
An action that is voluntary at first may 
later become involuntary, that is, it may 
become so much a matter of habit that 
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it requires no thought. This is the 
case with the nerves controlling the 
fingers of a typist or piano player. 
What are usually known as habits are 
really instances of nerve centers chang- 
ing from voluntary to involuntary 
actuators. Now that is just what we 
want our discipline to become. Before 
you are a trained soldier, you think an 
order over before you obey. Even 
though you decide to obey, you have 
taken unnecessary time and have pos- 
sibly delayed the plan of the com- 
mander. But most important of all, 
when your nerve centers are so trained 
that they respond to the voice of com- 
mand without thinking, you become a 
part of the machine which can operate 
even in the midst of the wildest confu- 
sion and in awful carnage. Fear may 
paralyze the power to think, confusion 
or pain may prevent correct conclusions, 
but the involuntary, instinctive nerve 
centers go right on functioning. With 
such trained men, success in battle is 
certain. 

Then we need trained muscles. It is 
only by long and continuous exercises 
that the muscles can be trained to exe- 
cute so apparently simple a thing as 
“Present, Arms!” and execute it ex- 
actly as prescribed. Vary ever so little 
each time the movement is executed and 
the muscles never learn to do the thing 
rightly. Precision is a matter of long 
training, but it is only by demanding 
precision that the muscles can be 
trained. Once properly trained, our 
muscles are capable of wonderful 
things. The finest and most delicate in- 
strument cannot compare for accuracy 
with the human hand. Through long 
hours of gruelling labor, without food 
and without rest, the trained muscles 


will continue to function properly to 
an almost unbelievable extent. 

Last, and most important of all, to 
acquire discipline one must have a 
trained will. Like every other element 
of discipline, this is acquired by dis- 
ciplinary exercises. We often hear the 
expression “Unity of Command.” We 
know that unity of command for al- 
most four years of war gave the Ger- 
mans their immense advantage. Under 
unity of command, the Allies began to 
win, and, to the surprise of even the 
highest military authorities, crushed the 
German machine a full year before it 
was generally believed possible. Unity 
of command means that every unit in 
the command, down to the last private, 
has placed a trained will at the dis- 
posal of his commander. This does not 
mean that the disciplined man is without 
will. It means that the trained soldier 
is like a keen-edged tool in the hands 
of the carpenter. His business is to 
keep himself fit to use; how he will be 
used is the business of his commander. 

This may seem to have led a consid- 
erable way from the subject with which 
we started, “The Manual of Arms.” 
But the more you study this subject, the 
more you will find in it. Like the whole 
art of war, it is, in the words of Na- 
poleon, “In theory simple, in execu- 
tion difficult.” You are studying the 
military art with the idea of perfect- 
ing yourself in it. You intend to ac- 
quire discipline. Your only route, then, 
is to make instant, accurate, wilful 
obedience so much a habit that it be- 
comes instinctive. In accomplishing 
this, you will find no surer route than 
constant and persistent training in the 
Manual of Arms. 








Development of the Automatic Rifle Company 
By Captain John \.. Elkins, Jr., 11th Infantry 


ONSIDERABLE time, energy, 
and printer’s ink have been ex- 


pended during the past few 
months in an endeavor to show just 
which division accomplished the most 
toward winning the war and just which 
division was the best combat unit. So 
much time has been consumed in the 
argument that the primary subject, and 
one of particular interest to all mem- 
bers of the military profession, has ap- 
parently been lost sight of. We are 
now not interested in who won he war 
but in how the war was won and how 
future wars may be won. The lessons 
we learned at the front during the 
months of fighting will be of decided 
benefit in future operations, provided 
they are properly applied. 

The war was won by the direction 
of Divine Providence and the determi- 


nation of the American infantry. Nat- 
urally, artillery played an important 


part, aviation played a part, and what 
existed of our tank corps played a part, 
but the decisive factor was the infan- 
try. During the final stages of the 
war there were times when artillery 
support was not available, owing to the 
rapid advance of the infantry; tanks 
had mysteriously disappeared, and avia- 
tion was either a hope or a memory. 
This condition caused the infantry to 
fall back on its own resources. 
Advancing as it did, the infantry was 
without support at times except such as 
could be given by the attached machine 
guns which, due to their weight, had 
difficulty in keeping pace with the ad- 
vance, and hostile machine guns had to 
be silenced with grenades or bayonets, 
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usually the latter. The enemy demon- 
strated the efficiency of the automatic 
weapon for rearguard action, and our 
losses were heavy on this account. 
After having encountered this resist- 
ance and having had the opportunity 
to observe the effect, the question which 
naturally arose was: How may the 
automatic weapon be developed into an 
offensive weapon? The answer was 
found in the Browning automatic rifle 
which, unfortunately, was not received 
in time to develop its powers to the 
highest degree of efficiency. 

Having demonstrated the fact that 
it could advance without artillery sup- 
port, the infantry proceeded to show 
that it was possible to advance without 
having gained fire superiority, although 
not without sustaining heavy losses. 
Here the necessity of an infantry com- 
pany for a mobile automatic weapon 
capable of delivering an intense volume 
of fire arose, and future needs have 
been supplied by equipping each squad 
in the company with a Browning rifle. 
This gives a total of 24 automatic rifles 
in the company, and the work of these 
weapons while conducting marching 
fire should be of much value. 

Equipping the infantry company in 
this manner, however, necessitates a 
change in the present form of cartridge 
belt. To equip, for instance, two men 
in a squad with the belt designed for 
the Browning rifle and leave the rest 
of the squad with its present equipment 
does not provide against the event of 
either or both of these men becoming 
casualties. The better way, it seems, is 
to make the equipment uniform, and to 





do this it will be necessary to slightly 
change the belt as we now have it. 
Each man in the squad should carry a 
certain amount of automatic ammuni- 
tion loaded in magazines. By the elimi- 
nation of four of the pockets, two from 
each side of the belt, and adding a large 
pocket on each side, the capacity of 
which is two magazines for each pocket, 
we have a loss of 40 rounds of rifle am- 
munition and a gain of 80 rounds of 
automatic rifle ammunition ; the increase 
in weight is nominal and the gain in 
possible fire effect much greater. The 
equipment thus becomes interchange- 
able between the members of the squad 
and, all the men having had training in 
the operation of the rifle, the event of 
the gunner becoming a casualty has 
been provided for. 

Extra ammunition would be carried 
forward by every man in the squad and, 
on the basis of each man carrying two 
bandoliers of 50 rounds each, the squad 
would carry into action 1,440 rounds 
exclusive of the ammunition carried for 
the ordinary rifle in the belts. The 
total number of rounds for a full com- 
pany would be 34,560 rounds loaded 
in magazines and ready for instant use. 
Needless to state, an infantry company 
at once becomes a most formidable unit 
under these conditions. 

Because of the fact that the infantry 
may at times be forced to use the 
grenade and the bayonet, the effect of 
neither should be weakened by sacri- 
ficing it in favor of two automatic rifles 
to the squad, but, should provision be 
made for the organization of an auto- 
matic rifle company with two auto- 
matic rifles to the squad, it is very evi- 
dent that we would have an organiza- 
tion capable of inflicting great damage. 

Such a unit would not replace the 
regimental machine-gun company but 
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would work in conjunction with, and as 
a substitute for, as circumstances de- 
manded. Owing to the fact that the 
Browning rifle may be used with effect 
wherever the ordinary rifle may be 
used, this automatic rifle company 
would be than the ma- 
chine-gun company and would be en- 
abled to accompany the 
over terrain which 
would prove difficult for machine guns. 
Had such an organization been at- 
tached to each infantry regiment when 
the crossing of the Meuse River was 
effected the Meuse-Argonne 
operation, our casualties would have 
been much lighter. The crossing was 
effected in the face of heavy machine 


more mobile 
infantry in 


rapid advances 


during 


gun fire, and a company equipped with 
automatic rifles of the 
would have been of 
neutralizing this fire. 


3rowning type 
great value in 

Now we come to the training of the 
automatic rifle company. Generally 
speaking, the training would be sim- 
ilar to that given to machine gunners 
The squad of eight should be 
trained individually to operate the rifles. 


men 


Two men should receive special training 
as gunners, two as loaders, three should 
be used as replacements for the gun 
ners and loaders and for the purpose 
of bringing up ammunition, and the re- 
maining man would be the corporal 
All men should be armed with the pistol 
for use at close quarters, and special 
pockets, attachable to the belt like the 
canteen, might be for 
grenades. In case of a retirement at 
close quarters the grenade would prove 
an effective check. 

Unlike the infantry, every man in 
the squad would be equipped with the 
ammunition belt and bandolier designed 
for use with the Browning rifle and, 
in addition to this, ammunition boxes 


used hand 
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with a capacity of twelve clips each 
would be used for bringing up ammu- 
nition from the rear. Upon arrival on 
their objective the three men detailed 
for this purpose would leave their am- 
munition and return to the rear for an 
additional supply. Each squad would 
be trained to act as an independent 
unit so that, should the occasion arise, 
it might be detached to perform some 
special mission. For this reason the 
corporal should receive special training 
and should be a picked man. 

In addition to supporting the infan- 
try in an advance, such a unit could be 
used to advantage in gaining fire supe- 
riority just prior to an attack. The 
Browning rifle is as easily concealed as 
the ordinary rifle, and the resulting fire 
from 48 automatics in concerted action 
would be highly effective. In this case 
the automatic rifle has an advantage 
over the machine gun because, in the 
majority of cases, it will be enabled to 
use direct fire, while the machine gun 
must use indirect fire over the heads of 
the infantry with the accompanying loss 
of accuracy. 

As has been stated, the German dem- 
onstrated the efficiency of a light ma- 
chine gun in a rearguard action, but 
even the gun he used proved too heavy 
to carry with him and, as a result, 
large numbers of them fell into our 
hands. The Browning type of rifle is 


as effective as the light machine gun 
in work of this nature and has the ad- 
ditional advantage of being moved 
rapidly from place to place and quickly 
put into action again. 

In addition to each infantry regi- 
ment in the division having a company 
of automatic riflemen, a battalion might 
be organized and controlled by the 
corps. 

Such a unit would function in a man- 
ner similar to the motorized machine- 
gun battalion, but would have the ad- 
vantage of being able to give support 
to the infantry more quickly. Here, 
again, the lightness of the rifle would 
facilitate a more rapid advance over 
ground too difficult for the trucks to 
negotiate, and there would be no delay 
occasioned by having to prepare em- 
placements after having reached their 
positions. 

The subject of automatic-rifle com- 
panies does not appear to have been con- 
sidered, yet there is a broad field for 
experiment and development in this 
connection. The day of the automatic 
weapon has arrived, and the army to 
first develop it to its highest degree 
of efficiency is the army that will have 
an advantage in future wars. The auto- 
matic rifle company will bear the same 
relation to the regiment that the pinch 
hitter does to the ball club—except that 
it will be used more often. 
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Where Our Officers Were Obtained 
During the war there were 200,000 


army officers. 


Of every six officers, 


one had previous military training with 
troops, three were graduates of officers’ 
training camps, and two came directly 
from civil life. 





Red Guard of the Russian Bolsheviki 
By One Who Saw It! 


MMEDIATELY after coming into 
| power in consequence of the coup 

d’état at Petrograd of November 
11, 1917, the Bolsheviki took energetic 
measures aiming at the complete de- 
struction of the old army and the crea- 
tion of their own, which they now call 
the “Army of the Workmen and Peas- 
ants.” 

The first measure they introduced 
was the principle of the election of 
“chiefs,” and on the 12th of November 
it was Officially declared that the new 
staff had been “elected,” the Com- 
mander-in-Chief being Ensign Kry- 
lenko. 

Since the former principle of the ap- 
pointment of chiefs was upheld by the 
officers and under-officers of the old 
army, it required considerable time for 
the chiefs “appointed” to be replaced 
by those “elected,” and in the mean- 
time a good many were killed, among 
others the Commander-in-Chief of the 
old Russian army, General Doukhonine, 
Ensign Krylenko taking his place. 

According to an eye-witness, the as- 
sassination of General Doukhonine 
took place in the following manner: 
When he refused to give up the su- 
preme command to the Bolsheviki and 
work with them, they sent two trains 
of sailors to occupy the premises. In 
the first train there were a number of 


agitators, sailors, soldiers and work- 
men. This train was held by faithful 
troops at about 10 kilos distance from 
the residence of the Staff, but some 
days passed before sufficient troops 
could be brought together who could 
be relied on to fight the Bolsheviki. 
Meanwhile the agitators had pushed 
their propaganda work among the faith- 
ful troops, many of whom went over to 
the Bolsheviki government. The élite 
battalion, composed of soldiers deco- 
tated with the Cross of St. George, who 
formed the guard of the residence of 
the Commander-in-Chief, was also af- 
fected by the propaganda and per- 
mitted the Bolsheviki to take posses- 
sion of the railway station and the 
residence of the commander. 

The Bolsheviki arrested General 
Doukhonine and placed him in a saloon 
car of the Staff. There was a meeting 
of the soldiers at the station to delib- 
erate over his fate, and they only dis- 
persed upon the assurance of the Bol- 
sheviki Commander-in-Chief, Krylenko, 
that General Doukhonine would not 
be harmed. But an hour and a half 
later, when the soldiers had left the 
station, some fifty Bolsheviki sailors 
and soldiers appeared and surrounded 
the car, fearing the possibility of Gen- 
eral Doukhonine’s escape, as had hap- 
pened with General Korniloff. Kry- 





1The author is a lieutenant colonel of 


(Academy of the General Staff Officers). 


the old Russian Army. He was a battalion 
commander, had had twenty years active military service and high military instruction 


He took part in the Russo-Japanese War as 


lieutenant, and was actively engaged in the European War from 1914 as captain and then 


as lieutenant colonel on the Galician Front. 


He has all military decorations and was given 


the order of St. George for having, with 140 men, taken trenches with 800 prisoners. 
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lenko endeavored to quiet the crowd, 
Stating that escape was impossible and 
that he would answer for the general 
with his life. This was all in vain, how- 
ever; the sailors and soldiers, pushing 
Krylenko aside, entered the car and 
killed General Doukhonine. They 
dragged the corpse out on the platform 
and committed barbarous acts, spat 
upon it, kicked it and finally threw it 
upon a freight car and put a cigarette 
between the lips. Krylenko did not 
again appear. 

Some members of the Staff were ar- 
rested, while others escaped, and the 
Supreme Command, as a _ technical 
body, ceased to exist. The assassina- 
tion of General Doukhonine may be 
considered as the beginning of the “Red 
terror.” 

Since the principle of election has 
been applied in the army, private sol- 
diers have been almost exclusively 
placed at the head of military units and 
the officers retired. From that time, 
the Russian troops who occupied posi- 
tions on the front ceased to be an or- 
ganized force. 

In February, 1918, the Bolsheviki de- 
clared that the war with Germany was 
finished and that a war of classes was 
beginning. The latter has developed in 
such terrible proportions that thousands 
of unarmed men have been shot merely 
because they belonged to the bour- 
geoisie. 

In order to finish with the old army 
and have the field clear for the crea- 
tion of the Red Army, the remainder of 
the former were sent to the towns of 
the Volga where they were demobilized 
within three days according to the or- 
der of the Bolsheviki government. 

The trenches in front of the German 
lines were then occupied by detachments 


of volunteers: peasants, workmen and 
As all the staffs and military 
organizations had been dissolved be- 
fore demobilization of the army, com- 
plete disorganization resulted, and Rus- 
sia during this time was absolutely 
without defense. 

At this time began the activity of ex- 
General Bontch-Broujewitch, of the old 
Russian army, who had passed into the 
service of the Bolsheviki before the as- 
sassination of General Doukhonine 
The principle of election of military 
chiefs by the soldiers had had the re- 
sult of placing in command not only 
men who were unfit to manage big af- 
fairs but even the illiterate, which 
forced the Central Executive Commit- 
tee of Workmen and Soldiers to author- 
ize Bontch-Broutjewitch to call upon 
certain generals of his acquaintance to 
form new staffs for the Red Army. 

The Supreme Military Council, with 
Trotzky at its head, was created as 
the highest organ of administration of 
the Russian Bolshevist armed forces. 
Bontch-Broujewitch became a member 
of this council. 

According to the plan drawn up by 
the Supreme Military Council, the 
whole of Russia which remained under 
the Bolshevist government (after the 
separation of the various parts accord- 
ing to nationalities in conformity to the 
principle of free determination by the 
people) was divided into districts, and 
an “Executive Committee of the Dis- 
trict” was formed for the civil and 
military administration of each part. 

The Supreme Military Council works 
through the intermediary of the Pan- 
Russian Staff, which is directly subordi- 
nate to it. Since August, 1918, Alex- 
andre Swétchine, ex-major general of 


soldiers. 
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the old army, has been at the head of the 
Pan-Russian Staff. 

Military councils were appointed to 
direct the military affairs of the 
various districts, these councils con- 
sisting of three members—a military 
director, who must have been a mem- 
ber of the staff of the old army, and 
two Bolsheviki representatives, who are 
appointed commissioners of the military 
council. 

Attached to the Military Director is 
a Staff, consisting of the following sec- 
tions: The Chief Quartermaster, of 
operation, of construction, and of re- 
victualment and munitions. Attached 
to the Chief Quartermaster are the 
commander of the place with the junc- 
tion service, and the Chief of the Gen- 
eral Section of Administration of the 
Chief Quartermaster. The posts of 
Chief Quartermaster and Chief of the 
Operative Section are only given to offi- 
cers of the staff of the old army. 

The Military Director can make no 
decision alone, all strategic and mili- 
tary measures being decided by the Mili- 
tary Council. The decrees of this 
council, as well as all important or- 
ders, must be signed by all three 
members. 

The large military districts are di- 
vided into military regions, named after 
cities, such as “Kaluga Region,” “Smo- 
lensk Region,” etc., and each one has 
its “Regional Military Council,” com- 
posed of three members—a military 
director and two commissioners. At- 
tached is the staff of the Regional Mili- 
tary Council, composed of thé following 
sections: operative and information, 
general, sanitary, artillery and engi- 
neering. The Staff thas a treasury, 
together with commissariat, with re- 
gional commissary at the head, subor- 


dinate to a special financial commis- 
sary. The Regional Staff has also a 
section of military control, employed 
on service of information and espionage. 

The Regional Military Councils direct 
and execute military operations in the 
zones or at the front, where the Bol- 
sheviki are at war. 

Besides this campaign military ad- 
ministration, the Bolsheviki have Mili- 
tary Commissaries, elected by them in 
each town where there were formerly 
military commands. There is a staff 
which replaces the former administra- 
tions of the Commanders of the Place. 
The Staff of the Military Commissary 
is called the Staff of the Red Army 
and executes the functions of old dis- 
trict staffs of military districts and mili- 
tary commands. 

Among the sections of the Staffs of 
the Red Army are those of agitators, 
cultural training, financial commissar- 
ies, mobilization and commissariat. 
Special attention is given to the activity 
of the sections of agitators and cultural 
training. The former directs bolsheviki 
propaganda among the workmen and 
peasants, in military units and in coun- 
tries that are enemies of the Bolsheviki. 
A great number of agitators are sup- 
ported by the Bolsheviki, and special 
attention is given to this new branch 
of military activity. 

The Staffs of the Red Army organize 
military units, complete them, move 
them and put them at the disposition 
of the Regional Military Councils. 

In order to make up their armies, 
the Bolsheviki employ two systems, 
forced mobilizations and the enrollment 
of volunteers, but in both cases the 
Russian workmen furnish the chief con- 
tingents of troops. 

On account of lack of coal and raw 
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materials in the greater part of bol- 
shevist Russia, the activity of entire 
industrial districts has been suspended 
and the workmen, finding no work, en- 
list en masse as bolshevist volunteers. 
They are first instructed by agitators 
and then taken into the armies. 

The new conscripts of the Red Army 
form separate military units, without 
any military instruction. Some of these 
units are called regiments, others bat- 
talions or simply detachments. For in- 
stance, there is one regiment which is 
known as the “Regiment of the Brian- 
sky Factory,” another “The First Revo- 
lutionary regiment of Minsk,” “A de- 
tachment of Comrade Bersine,” etc. 
None of the names of the old army are 
employed in the bolshevist army. 

The regiments are divided into two 
or three battalions, the battalions in 
four companies. The number in the 
regiments varies considerably and never 
that which is usual, and the same is 
true of battalions. The number of sol- 
diers in detachments varies from fifty 
to some hundreds of men. 

There is a “liaison company” in each 
regiment, but the number of telephones 
in good condition is very small. All 
telephonic material was thrown away 
during the retreat and fell into the 
hands of the Germans. In order to 
meet the requirements of the Red Army 
in such material, it was requisitioned 
from the municipalities and given the 
Red military units. Private telephones 
in the towns, therefore, are rare, and 
no one can have a telephone without 
permission from the Military Commis- 
saries. It must be said, however, that 
telephonic material of this nature is 
hardly applicable to the needs of the 
field troops. 

Companies of sappers hardly exist 


except on paper, since, for the most 
part, there are neither instructors nor 
instruments. 

Trains no longer exist in the regi- 
ments, since they were taken by the 
Germans at the time of their advance 
in February, 1918. 

The soldiers are armed with different 
kinds of rifles, the Russian and Amer- 
ican carbines, Japanese rifles (Oris- 
saka), the Austrian Manlicher and the 
German Mauser. As a rulé, there are 
neither hand grenades nor instruments 
for military works. 

There is no regular and ordered in- 
struction in the Red Army and the sol- 
diers do not have a military appear- 
ance, nor do they have even the 
elementary knowledge which is indis- 
pensable to a good soldier. On guard 
they may often be seen shooting at birds 
or lighting a fire to prepare tea, so 
that one hears a constant fusillade in 
different parts of a town. 

The military chiefs have no disci- 
plinary power; an assembly of soldiers 
of the company examine the charges 
against other soldiers and the highest 
punishment is the exclusion of the sol- 
dier from the company. Since the com- 
manders of regiments, battalions and 
companies are elected from among pri- 
vate soldiers and have no general or 
military knowledge, they have no au- 
thority, and no respect is paid to them. 

The fundamental principle of educa- 
tion in the Red Army is not to instruct 
the men in military affairs but to spend 
large sums and make great efforts in 
instructing the soldiers in ideas of the 
political economy and the basis of 
bolshevist government, and especially in 
fostering hatred of the bourgeoisie. 

In appearance the soldier of the Red 
Army does not fulfil the idea of a sol- 
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dier. He is merely a Red Guard, as he 
is called everywhere. He has no spe- 
cial uniform. Each one wears what 
he likes, although he must wear on his 
hat the emblem of the Red Army, a red 
star with five points, with a plow and 
hammer in gold in the middle. As 
armament, the Red Guard is obliged to 
wear a sword (officer’s model) in his 
pocket or at his side, a revolver, and 
a rifle in his hand. Besides that he car- 
ries a knout (whip). On the whole, 
the Red Guard has a very disagreeable 
air and resembles a bandit, a mixture 
of arrogance, brutality and cynicism. 

The Red Guard receives 150 roubles 
a month*® and the government also fur- 
nishes him gratis with food, lodging, 
equipment, etc. A Red military unit 
passing along a street gives a horrible 
impression. The soldiers march in a 
disorganized crowd, carrying their 
rifles as they please, right or left, on 
the shoulders or simply as a stick, drag- 
ging it along the ground. But some- 
times during ceremonies the Red units 
will make regular movements, accord- 
ing to the rules of the old army. Tak- 
ing all this into consideration, we ar- 
rive at the conclusion that such an army 
cannot be very solid and that its mili- 
tary qualities must be low. 

In order to make up the framework 
of under-officers there is a course of 
six weeks at most for the chief 
subalterns. 

There are no cavalry in bolshevist 
Russia. There are separate squadrons, 
placed at the disposition of the military 
commissaries of the various towns. 
These squadrons cannot be employed 
for war purposes. They have neither 


order nor military discipline. A reg- 
ular organization of cavalry units is 
impossible on account of lack of horses 
and the absence of recognition of the 
necessity of systematic instruction. 

The organization of artillery also is 
impossible, as there are neither cannon 
nor horses. The cannon which re- 
mained after the advance of the Ger- 
mans were employed for the formation 
of some batteries, but the number of 
these batteries is very small—not even 
one battery for each infantry division. 
It appears that there are no heavy can- 
non at all. The bolshevist staffs en- 
deavored to organize artillery, but 
without success. Brigade chiefs were 
appointed, who formed their staffs, but 
these brigades have no cannon and ex- 
ist only on paper. 

There are no special troops. There 
are a few groups of men who are spe- 
cialists on explosion works, called de- 
tachments, who are at the disposal of 
the staff of the Red Army. 

There being no trains in the army, it 
is served by automobile vans, which 
are in a bad condition. This state of 
affairs forces the troops to remain near 
the railway. 

The bolshevist army has a great num- 
ber of motorcycles at 
There are no aeroplanes. 

The commissariat is represented by 
administrations of the commissaries of 
the region and by empty storehouses. 
All the reserves of food, materials, mu- 
nitions, etc., were pillaged by the sol- 
diers when they retreated from the 
front upon the advance of the Germans. 
At present the Red Army is revic- 
tualed by means of detachments, who 


its disposal. 





2In July, 1918, the pay in the Red Army was: Infantry, Red Guard, 150 roubles; 
specialist, 30 per cent more (Cavalry Guards are considered specialists) ; officers receive 
the same pay as specialist Red Guards. In August, 1918, the pay was increased 100 per cent, 
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go to the villages and take cattle, flour, 
etc., from the peasants. These revic- 
tualing detachments also hunt for spec- 
ulators, who engage in illegal commerce, 
monopolizing products and selling them 
secretly in the towns, in contravention 
of the decrees of the bolshevist gov- 
ernment. In view of the high price of 
farinaceous products, this commerce is 
very lucrative, and the majority of the 
peasants and old soldiers are engaged 
in it. The special decrees against this 
contraband traffic are powerless to 
stop it. 

The Ukraine has given no bread to 
bolshevist Russia; the provinces of the 
River Volga, southeast Russia, Turk- 
estan and Siberia cannot revictual her. 
The organization of reserves is, there- 
fore, impossible, and the Red Army 
has not reserves of provisions enough 
for a single week. They live from day 
to day. The same can be said of the 
sanitary service. Division hospitals, etc., 
exist only on paper. 

The indispensable number of officers 
are recruited from among the officers 
of the old army. These officers, as spe- 
cialists, are used for organization of 
the various military services under the 
title of subaltern councillors to the bol- 
shevist commissaries, but are never ap- 
pointed to important commands. Such 
posts are occupied, in the regiments and 
battalions of the Red Army, by under- 
officers of the old army, who have 
special courses of instruction at Mos- 
cow and Petrograd. The Staff Acad- 
emy has been established as a school of 
higher military instruction. 

It is difficult to describe the relations 
which exist between the Red Guard and 


his “director”—the ex-officer of the old 
Imperial Army. On the one hand it is 
a drama, on the other a disgusting 
vaudeville. 

It is evident that the Red Army is 
not so large* as the Bolsheviki repre- 
sent it on paper, but it would be a 
serious mistake not to look upon it as 
a serious force. This army does not 
have the military discipline which gave 
the former Russian army its military 
value and, thanks to which, the soldiers 
of the old army performed heroic ex- 
ploits and often advanced, fearless of 
death or suffering under most difficult 
conditions. But there is another dis- 
cipline in the Red Army, based on the 
consciousness of a revolutionary duty, 
misunderstood and false from the moral 
point of view, but which, nevertheless, 
has given a certain discipline and con- 
stitutes the chief force of the Red 
Army. 

It is true that the Red Guards have 
had but little discipline and instruction, 
yet their mass, taken as a whole, is com- 
pact and united. The soldiers of the 
Red Army realize clearly the object for 
which they are fighting ; they know that 
they are fighting for their interests and 
not for ideas and principles which are 
abstract and vague to them. The Red 
Army owes the unity and discipline 
which give it military force to organ- 
ized bolshevist propaganda. Bolshevist 
propaganda in the Red Army is splen- 
didly organized and, thanks to it, the 
leaders hold the army in their power. 
Coercive discipline was the soul of the 
old army, whereas the bolshevist army 
is inspired by agitation and propaganda. 
The Bolsheviki chiefs have a strong 
hold on their army, since it is largely 





* The Bolsheviki have at present at least 300,000 men behind the front and, altogether, 
the Red Army numbers not less than 600,000 to 700,000 men. 
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composed of workmen, and they have 
been able to keep the Russian working 
masses under the influence of their 
ideas. This propaganda is unceasing 
and was begun as soon as the leaders 
arrived in Russia. 

Through a year of intensive work, 
Lenine, Trotzky and their acolytes 
have succeeded in imbuing millions of 
Russians with their ideas. Under the 
Kerensky regime, the armies fell, one 
after the other, under the influence of 
the bolshevist propaganda and became 
the supports of the bolshevist govern- 
ment. The same thing happened during 
the elections for the first Constituant. 
All this was due to propaganda and 
makes us realize its force. Those who 
would overcome bolshevism must em- 
ploy their methods, i. ¢., propaganda. 

The armies sent against the Red 


Armies of the Bolsheviki must be pro- 
tected against their propaganda, and 
for this purpose should have entire de- 
tachments of energetic and faithful 
propagandists. The following is an ex- 
ample: In June and July, 1918, the 
popular socialists began an open strug- 
gle against the Bolsheviki and sent a 
great many agitators into the country 
among the peasants and workmen. The 
results were seen immediately, and re- 
volts of workmen and peasants against 
the Bolsheviki commenced at once. 

When the Red Armies of the Bolshe- 
viki have been conquered, the victory 
must be consolidated by an army of 
propagandists, whose aim will be to 
educate the Russian masses in healthy 
political and social ideas and teach them 
how false are the principles and actions 
of the Bolsheviki. 


D 


Artillery Fire During Battles of St. 
Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne 
The most intense concentration of 
artillery fire ever recorded was that of 
the American troops in the battle of 
St. Mihiel, when our artillery fired 
more than 1,000,000 shells in four hours. 
The Meuse-Argonne battle lasted for 
forty-seven days, during which 1,200,- 
000 American troops were engaged. 











Notes for N. C. O.'s 
By First Lieutenant Elbridge Colby, 33d Infantry 


This series of articles is published in the hope that it will prove a useful compilation 
for the instruction and regulation of infantry troops according to existing laws and customs. 


The topics covered are as follows: 


(1) The Status of the Noncommissioned officer. 


of War.) 
Officer as Drill Instructor. 
Charge of Quarters. 
Mess Sergeant. (10) The Supply Sergeant. 
on Guard. 


These instructions have been compiled and drawn up from available material. 


(2) The Noncommissioned Officer as Squad Leader. 
(4) Duties of Guides. 
(7) The Company Clerk. 
(11) The First Sergeant. 


(Army Regulations and the Articles 
(3) the Noncommissioned 
(5) The Platoon Leader. (6) The 
(8) The Company Mechanic. (9) The 
(12) The N. C. O. 


Experi- 


ence, suggestions of both commissioned and noncommissioned officers, previously published 


books and articles 


(notably these by Major Moss, Major Pace, Colonel Stewart and 
Captain Fulmer), and official manuals and texts have contributed parts. 


No claim for 


originality is made by the author, “for what he thought he might require” he simply went and 


took and arranged and mingled with his own. 


In one regiment at least they are alread) 


being reproduced in separate pamphlets and distributed to the appropriate grades as a basis 


for the noncommissioned officers’ schools. 


The Status of the Noncommissioned Officers 


REGULATIONS 

The following are the grades of rank 
of officers and noncommissioned cffi- 
cers: 

Lieutenant general. 
. Major general. 

. Brigadier general. 
Colonel. 
Lieutenant colonel. 
Major. 

Captain. 

. First lieutenant. 

. Second lieutenant. 

10. Aviator. 

11. Cadet. 

12 (a) Sergeant major, regimental ; 
sergeant major, senior grade, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps; (b) quartermaster ser- 
geant, senior grade, Quartermaster 
Corps; master hospital sergeant, Medi- 
cal Department ; master engineer, senior 
grade, Corps of Engineers ; master elec- 
trician, Coast Artillery Corps; master 
signal electrician ; band leader; (c) hos- 
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pital sergeant, Medical Department ; 
master engineer, junior grade, Corps of 
Engineers. 

13. Ordnance sergeant; quartermas- 
ter sergeant, Quartermaster 
supply sergeant, regimental. 

14. Sergeant major, squadron and 
battalion. 

15. (a) First sergeant; (b) sergeant, 
first class, Medical Department; ser 
geant, first class, Quartermaster Corps; 
(c) assistant band leader; 
bugler; radio sergeant. 

16. Color sergeant. 

17. Sergeant; supply sergeant, com- 
pany; mess sergeant; stable sergeant. 

18. Corporal. 

Art 14. Summary Courts-martial.— 
Summary courts-martial shall 
power to try any person subject to mili- 
tary law, except an officer, a cadet, or a 
soldier holding the privileges of cer- 
tificate of eligibility to promotion, for 
any crime of offense not capital made 


Corps; 


sergeant 


have 
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punishable by these articles: Provided, 
That noncommissioned officers shall 
not, if they object thereto, be brought 
to trial before a summary court-martial 
without the authority of the officer com- 
petent to bring them to trial before a 
general court-martial. 

Art. 65. Insubordinate Conduct to- 
ward Noncommissioned Officer —Any 
soldier who strikes or assaults, or who 
attempts or threatens to strike or as- 
sault, or wilfully disobeys the lawful 
order of a noncommissioned officer 
while in the execution of his office, or 
uses threatening or insulting language, 
or behaves in an insubordinate or dis- 
respectful manner toward a noncom- 
missioned officer while in the execution 
of his office, shall be punished as a 
court-martial may direct. 

Art 67. Failure to Suppress Mutiny 
or Sedition—Any officer or soldier 
who, being present at any mutiny or 
sedition, does not use his utmost en- 
deavor to suppress the same, or know- 
ing or having reason to believe that a 
mutiny or sedition is to take place, does 
not without delay give information 
thereof to his commanding officer, shall 
suffer death or such other punishment 
as a court-martial may direct. 

Art. 68. Quarrels; Frays; Disorders. 
—All officers and noncommissioned 
officers have power to part and quell 
all quarrels, frays, and disorders among 
persons subject to military law and to 
order officers who take part in the 
same into arrest, and other persons sub- 
ject to military law who take part in the 
same into arrest or confinement, as cir- 
cumstances may require, until their 
proper superior officer is acquainted 
therewith. And whosoever, being so 
ordered, refuses to obey such officer or 
noncommissioned officer or draws a 
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weapon upon or otherwise threatens or 
does violence to him shall be punished 
as a court-martial may direct. 
Noncommissioned officers will be 
carefully selected and instructed, and 
always supported by company com- 
manders in the proper performance of 
their duties. They will not be detailed 
for any duty nor permitted to engage in 
any occupation inconsistent with their 


rank and position. Officers will be 


cautious in reproving them in the pres- 


ence or hearing of private soldiers. 
(Par. 270, A. R.) 

Company noncommissioned officers 
are appointed by regimental command- 
ers on the recommendation of their 
company commanders, but in no case 
will any company organization have an 
excess of noncommissioned 
above that allowed by law. (Par. 271, 
A. R.) 

The captain will select the first ser- 
geant, quartermaster sergeant, and sta- 
ble sergeant from the sergeants of his 
company, and may return them to the 
grade of sergeant without reference to 
higher authority. (Par. 273, A. R.) 

Each noncommissioned officer will be 
furnished with a certificate or warrant 
of his rank, signed by the regimental 
commander; but a separate warrant as 
first sergeant, quartermaster sergeant, 
or stable sergeant will not be given. A 
warrant issued to a noncommissioned 
officer is his personal property. War- 
rants need not be renewed in cases of 
reenlistments in the same company, if 
reenlistment is made the day following 
the day of discharge, but, unless other- 
wise ordered by the regimental or coast 
defense commander, on the recom- 
mendation of the company commander, 
will remain in force until vacated by 
promotion or reduction, each reenlist- 


officers 
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ment and continuance to be noted on 
the warrant by the company com- 
mander. The warrants for noncommis- 
sioned officers of the Coast Artillery 
Corps companies will be signed by the 
coast defense commander. (Par. 274, 
A. R.) 

Appointments of company noncom- 
missioned officers and cooks of the 
Medical Department will take effect on 
the day of appointment by the author- 
ized commander, and of first sergeant, 
quartermaster sergeants, stable  ser- 
geants, chief mechanics, cooks, artific- 
ers, farriers, horseshoers, mechanics, 
saddlers, wagoners, musicians, trumpet- 
ers, and first class privates on the day 
of appointment by the company com- 
mander. (Par. 275, A. R.) 

A noncommissioned officer may be 
reduced to the ranks by sentence of a 
court-martial, or, on the recommenda- 
tion of the company commander, by the 
order of the commander having final 
authority to appoint such noncommis- 
sioned officer, but a noncommissioned 
officer will not be reduced because of 
absence on account of sickness or in- 
jury contracted in the line of duty. The 
‘ransfer of a noncommissioned officer 
from one organization to another car- 
ries with it reduction to the ranks, un- 
less otherwise specified in the order by 
authority competent to issue a new 
warrant. (Par. 276, A. R.) 

When a noncommissioned officer, 
while in arrest or confinement, is re- 
duced by sentence of a court-martial, 
the date of the order publishing the 
sentence is the date of reduction. In 
all other cases reduction takes effect on 
the date of receipt of the order at the 
soldier’s station. (Par. 277, A. R.) 

Chief mechanics, cooks, buglers, 


horseshoers, mechanics, saddlers, Wag- 
oners, and privates first class are en- 
listed as privates, and after joining their 
organizations are appointed by their re- 
spective organization commanders. For 
inefficiency or misconduct they are sub- 
ject to reduction by the same authority, 
and in case of desertion their appoint- 
ments are vacated from the date of 
their unauthorized absence. (Par. 278, 
A. R.) 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. The Grouch is decidedly a popular 
figure nowadays. He is the man who 
wins a commission. Disagreeable as he 
may be in the office, in the army his 
stern demeanor attracts the attention of 
the powers that be. The namby-pamby, 
pleasant-voiced person does not easily 
learn to rap out his orders with the 
action of a steel rat-trap. There must 
be a streak of grouchiness in a good 
line officer or noncommissioned officer. 

But the Slouch is in worse repute 
than ever. The Adjutant General gave 
“slouchiness” of manner, carriage, mind 
and disposition as the chief cause of 
failure to win army advancement.* 

2. From your ranks will be chosen a 
large number of N. C. O.’s. If you look 
a smart fellow, you will be chosen and 
you will rather enjoy the honor. You 
will write home about it, and your 
mother will tell her friends, and your 
father will be proud. Now be careful. 
An N.C. O. is not a person who merely 
gives orders to his men. He is placed 
in the position to get certain results. He 
is placed in the position to get certain 
results. He may be a handsome fellow 
with fine shoulders and a commanding 
sort of way with him, but if he is not a 
man of character he is perfectly useless. 
The issuing of commands is nothing if 
they are not obeyed. Now you will find 
that with a little study the commands 
and maneuvers can be learned. You 
will be able to put the men through 
their drill without much difficulty. That 
is all easy. But if one of the men under 





1The Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 
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you does something wrong, forgets 
something that you have told him to do, 
he is not going to be blamed. You are. 
You will find yourself, to your aston- 
ishment, getting blazes from your officer 
through no apparent fault of your own. 
You had been told to get something 
done and Private Jones had been duly 
ordered by you to do the thing. The 
officer finds it not done. He gives you 
blazes; you reply that you had ordered 
Private Jones to do it. To your amaze- 
ment the officer only gets more an- 
noyed. Do you follow me? If you are 
told to do a thing, it must be done, and 
you must be man enough to see that it 
is done. The fact that Private Jones 
forgot is your fault. If he had re- 
spected you at all he would have done 
it all right. You will learn in time. 
Make the men under you respect you. 
Don’t be afraid of telling them what 
you think of them. They won’t mind. 

The issuing of every order has a pur- 
pose. It is never done in fun. Quite 
often its object is the comfort of the 
many. Soldiers always hate a weak, 
wobbling N. C. O. They respect one 
who gets his own way. You can get 
your own way if you go about it in the 
right manner. Some N. C. O.’s get it by 
being brutal. They are fools. They die 
often. 

Let the men know, not by telling them 
nor by explaining, that you want most 
of all to do your duty by them. In the 
same way that an officer merely exists 
to make his men efficient and effective, 
so you exist to help him gain the same 
object. You must think of the happi- 
ness of the many. There are thousands 
of instances that I could quote. In the 
barracks a man may make himself un- 
pleasant to the others—sit on him tight. 
Some N. C. O.’s think it is a sign of 
efficiency to be always reporting their 
men to the officer in charge—it is not. 
You are a leader of men. A leader of 
men seldom has to refer to higher au- 
thority. Be tactful. Don’t ever ask a 
man to do a thing you can’t do yourself. 
Don’t give commands that can’t be thor- 
oughly understood. If possible and con- 
venient, explain the object of your com- 
mands. Some N. C. O.’s are always 


putting men under arrest. The officer 
is compelled to bear out anything they 
may say. It is a matter of discipline. I 
have often had men brought up before 
me and after dismissing them with a 
few rude remarks I have kept the 
N. C. O.’s back and have given them 
much more than I gave the man. 

At the beginning there are bound to 
be many N. C. O.’s who have been un- 
wisely chosen for the job. If you have 
been chosen and don’t feel yourself 
capable, drop the job at once like a hot 
cake. It will be better for yourself and 
the men. Nevertheless, remember that 
you are fighting for your country, and 
you can do more as an N. C. O. than as 
a private. It will be very difficult. It 
will become impossible or it ought to be 
impossible for you to be very intimate 
with your men. I do not mean that you 
must cut your friends if they happen to 
be privates; it will be a little difficult. 
This may seem funny, and you may 
think that it 1s different in the Ameri- 
can army. It will be just the same. In 
our army today all classes are mixed. 
They are not all serfs. When I was a 
private my cousin was a lieutenant, and 
I could not speak to him outside of his 
room where, however, I occasionally 
took my revenge. 

Warfare is horrible and today it has 
become an unnatural thing, and there- 
fore much that is unpleasant has to be 
put up with. After a few weeks as an 
N. C. O. you will notice that your 
friends among the privates will be a 
little different. They will say you are 
getting “stuck up.” They will discour- 
age you a little. Things will become 
increasingly difficult. You will be get- 
ting into trouble with your officers, and 
when you get to the barrack room, in- 
stead of friendly glances you may get 
the opposite. You may be a big man, a 
man of great character, and will be able 
to ignore this. You may have played 
on your school football team or have 
been something special at baseball, con- 
sequently it will be easy. On the other 
hand, perhaps you may be quite a little 
man with no reputation to help you. 
Now don’t get discouraged. Stick it 
out. Insist on the most rigid obedience. 
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You will get it all right if your order 
has been a sensible one; and never, 
never give an order that is not clear 
and defined or that you fear will not 
be obeyed through misunderstanding. 
Therefore, think out your order and, 
having given it, insist that it be obeyed, 
even if it is a wrong order.” 

3. How important is your ability to 
give orders properly. I have had to re- 
duce many noncommissioned officers 
because they were reporting this man 
and that for disobedience of orders. 
They were unfitted to give orders. Dis- 
obedience is almost always the fault, 
primarily, either of the order or of the 
way in which it is given. It is a safe 
rule that your men originally intended 
to do right. Assume that first. Then be 
sure that your order is right and that it 
is something that should be done. It is 
demoralizing to discipline to give an 
order, and then have to change it. And 
above all, be sure there is no suspicion 
of a question in your own breast but 
that the order will be obeyed. So often 
a man has disobeyed because you have 
shown by voice or manner that you 
were not sure he would obey. You 
were not sure of yourself or of your 
authority. You simply invited dis- 
obedience. 

There are circumstances in which it 
is often possible, and even advisable, 
to add the reason for an order given, 
thus enlisting the man’s intelligent in- 
terest in its execution. But in doing this, 
great care must be taken to avoid any 
appearance of apologizing for giving 
the order, and to avoid the possibility 
of creating a habit that might lead the 
soldier to stop and ask why on the 
battlefield. 

Give your orders in a quiet, decent 
tone—just as a baseball captain would 
tell a player to cover second base. There 
is no question of insult, nor of disobedi- 
ence, nor of argument. Your tone has 
not made his manhood rebel, tempting 
him to tell you to go to the devil. He is 
a member of the team, helping toward 
ultimate success by obeying you as a 
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leader. That is the attitude for both 
you and him. 

He who can make his men jump with 
a low, firm tone of voice has an en- 
viable force of character. The man who 
has to raise his voice, scream and roar 
and curse in order to get action is 
pathetic. He will be an even sorrier 
figure when trying to lead in emergency. 
He has probably missed the first essen- 
tial, self-control, and is too likely con- 
scious of his own inherent weakness or 
inability. 

Avoid giving too many orders or in- 
definite, half-hearted orders. Your or- 
der must be so expressed as to leave 
no question whatever as to your inten- 
tions. Be sure it is understood, but 
avoid the atrocious habit of repeating 
yourself and generally talking too much. 
Pride yourself on giving your order so 
clearly and concisely that it may be 
understood; and conversely, when re- 
ceiving an order, concentrate your in- 
tention and try to get the whole idea 
without questions and repetitions. But 
never go away with the order half un- 
derstood or misunderstood. This is 
vital. 

When you do give an order see that 
it is carried out to the letter. It is so 
easy, especially in the beginning of your 
career as a leader, for you to overlook 
the slight deviations and omissions. 
The men may be trying you out. If you 
overlook slight omissions they will grow 
until some man is found in a serious 
disobedience of orders. And it will be 
your fault. If you wish to go slowly 
at first in enforcing your orders inflex- 
ibly, go slowly in giving them, not in 
demanding execution. Wilful disobedi- 
ence of orders is one of the gravest 
military offenses, a violation of the 
man’s oath at enlistment, a slur on the 
ability of the troop leadership, and a 
blot on the spirit of the organization. 
Do not let it be true that you led to this 
through your shiftless squad leader- 
ship, whether due to your laziness, igno- 
rance or moral weakness. 





2 MacQuarrie, “How to Live at the Front.” 
Leadership and Military Training. 


3 Andrews: 
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4. Always take the blame from your 
officers for the faults of your men. If 
a man is discovered by you to have com- 
mitted a serious fault, don’t excuse him ; 
it is not your business. For his sake, 
for the sake of your regiment have the 
fault punished. This will be very hard. 

I once found a man asleep on duty 
as a sentry. It was very cold and mis- 
erable, and he, poor fellow, fell sound 
asleep. It was just before dawn and at 
the front. I turned my electric torch 
on him, then quickly turned it off. I 
wanted very badly to go away and fire 
a brick at him or start talking loudly 
to the horses near so as to give him a 
chance. I went over to where the men 
were sleeping, tired out and weary. We 
had had a long march. Then I thought 
of that sentry whom we all trusted to 
wake us in case of danger. I wanted to 
wake him up and togive him blazes, and 
let him go at that. I went over and 
looked at him again. I thought of his 
family and the disgrace that would fol- 
low his court-martial. We were at the 
front, and you know sentries may not 
sleep at their posts. They are there to 
look after the men who are sleeping. 
If they sleep themselves there is no 
point in having them. Finally I roused 
him and he told me the sad tale of his 
feeling ill—yet if he had thought, he 
had only to mention to the N. C. O. in 
charge and he would have been relieved. 
So I placed him under arrest. Thank 
heaven, he had an epileptic fit before his 
court-martial, so we both escaped. I 
told the major afterwards about what 
I had thought, and he said that I had 
merely my duty to perform and had no 
business even to think. 

I remember once, in action at the 
front and being on duty as orderly 
officer, finding a sentry beside the fire 
in a gun emplacement ; I gave him every 
chance to escape, but he must have been 
deaf. I knew him for a very good man 
and took the responsibility of giving 
him a good talking to instead of arrest- 
ing him. I of course told the major 
about it, and he agreed that it might 
work all right. You know officers hate 


to punish men; all they want is effi- 
ciency, and if it can be got pleasantly all 
the better. Unfortunately another offi- 
cer found the same man doing the same 
thing a week later. 

So you see an N. C. O.’s job is a 
difficult one, and consists of leading 
men, not merely in wearing stripes. Try 
and manage your men well. Protect 
them, not by letting them off 
that doesn’t help them a bit—but by 
teaching them and making them do their 
duty. Try not to lose your temper. It is 
often a good thing to pretend to get 
very angry when you are quite calm 
As I said before, the issuing of orders 
is not the most important thing to which 
an N. C. O. has to attend. However, 
there is a lot in the issuing of orders. 
Develop a big, sharp voice. Bring out 
your orders distinctly and sharply like 
a bark. You'll get fine results if you 
do. Feel enthusiastic about your drill 
Make it interesting. Think of your men 
Let them stand at ease occasionally. If 
you are instructing and not on parade 
unbend as much as possible. Make con 
trasts. Bring out your points; give the 
explanation softly but distinctly, and 
then the order as though you were going 
to murder every man on the parade 
ground. They will laugh at you at first, 
but stick to it. In all walks of life 
people who start to get results are at 
times laughed at. When they start to 
discourage you, you will know that you 
are doing something worth while. There 
will be a period, if I am not mistaken, 
when you will go to your officer and 
ask him to relieve you of your stripes. 
You will feel a bit of a martyr. You 
are not. You are merely a quitter. You 
have failed to help your country.‘ 


DRILL 


The posts of officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers, special units (such as 
band or machine-gun company), etc., 
in the various formations of company, 
battalion, or regiment, are shown in 
plates. 

In all changes from one formation to 








* MacQuarrie, “How to Live at the Front.” 
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another involving a change of post on 
the part of any of these, posts are 
promptly taken by the most convenient 
routes as soon as practicable after the 
command of execution for the move- 
ment; officers and noncommissioned 
officers who have prescribed duties in 
connection with the movement ordered 


take their new posts when such duties 
are completed. 

As instructors, officers and noncom- 
missioned officers go wherever their 
presence is necessary. As file closers 
it is their duty to rectify mistakes and 
insure steadiness and promptness in the 
ranks. (Par. 22, I. DB. R.) 


D 


How They Were Divided and United 

Out of every 100 men who served 
during the recent war, ten were Na- 
tional Guardsmen, thirteen were Reg- 
ulars, and seventy-seven were National 


Army men. 


® 


One of the Many Advantages of the 
Selective Draft 

In the war just ending the U. S. 

raised twice as many men as in the 

Civil War at one-twentieth the cost for 


recruiting. 
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Infantrymen, Awake! 

Recently a board of officers was con- 
stituted to go on the transcontinental 
trip planned by the Motor Transport 
Corps. There were a number of offi- 
cers on this board and the members of 
the board were recommended by in- 
fantrymen and, astounding as it may 
seem, not a single infantry officer was 
on the original list. This sad condition 
of affairs, reflecting none too much 
credit on the serious thought of the 
officers making up the original list, was 
corrected when it came into the hands 
of a thinking infantry officer handling 
the details of the personnel constituting 
the board. It is very fortunate that we 
have such thinking officers on duty here 
and there to protect the interests of the 
Army in that the infantry interests are 
conserved by their thoughtful attitude. 

Another case in point has come to 
our notice. Special Orders No. 146-0, 
War Department, 23 June, 1919, para- 
graph 173, orders twelve officers to pro- 
ceed to the Hague to report to the 
military attaché at that place for tempo- 
rary duty in connection with a confer- 
ence of the European military attachés. 
Not a single infantry officer is among 
them. Now isn’t this sad! Can it be 
that infantry officers sit by with all the 
latent strength and ability at their dis- 
posal and allow themselves to be passed 
over, forgotten and all but buried by 
ambitious officers of other arms? 

Reveille may become a thing of the 
past, but that does not alter the fact that 
soldiers must awaken at the right time. 
Individual officers must realize for their 
good, as well as for the good of the 





infantry, and consequently the Army, 
that reveille has sounded for them and 
the next formation is in course of pro- 
gress. Wake up! 


® 
The Modern Recruiting Office 

One recalls how the Army Recruit- 
ing Office of former days was to be 
found in an unattractive building, 
usually far from the business center of 
the city, and no doubt this condition of 
affairs had considerable to do with the 
class and numbers of recruits obtained 
in those days, even now not so long ago 
but what young men in the service re- 
call them with ease aad hesitancy. 

The Knickerbocker Press of Albany, 
N. Y., in its issue of Friday, 13 June, 
1919, gives a very just and vivid ac- 
count of the recruiting activity being 
carried on in that city under the able 
management of the local recruiting 
officer. 

Among other things it said: 


Now that the soldiers are being dis- 
charged and the great armies demobi- 
lized, they come back home to take up 
again their divergent threads of civilian 
life and activities. But their thoughts 
and habits cannot be changed in a day. 
The local recruiting office, with the old 
flag flying over it, represents to them 
their nearest military headquarters. 
They go there to collect their bonus 
and their extra travel allowance. There 
they make applications for the uni- 
forms and set of equipment which the 
Government now gives all discharged 
soldiers to keep. There they get their 
Victory buttons and other emblems of 
decoration for service in the great war. 
If a needy wife wants to get her hus- 
band discharged or brought back from 
France, she goes to the army recruit- 
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ing officer. When a soldier dies, the 
flag to drape his coffin may be ob- 
tained from the recruiting authorities. 
The recruiting office has become a great 
bureau of military information for al! 
classes and conditions of the people. 
Hundreds have business there daily, 
and it is an important and recognized 
center of a useful and constructive 
peace-time policy, priding itself on its 
helpfulness and efficiency. 


® 
Equal Recognition for White, Gold, 
and Blue Stripes 

The following is suggested by an offi- 
cer of the Army for consideration of 
Congress, and for inclusion in an ap- 
propriate bill at this session. A study 
will show that the retired list will be 
protected from increase, only veterans 
of long service and who went through 
the present war being added thereto 
during the remainder of their lives. 


Provided, etc.; That any officer of 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps who 
has served for thirty (30) years in the 
regular or volunteer forces of the 
United States in the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps, and who served honor- 
ably with the U. S. or Allied forces in 
the war with Germany and the Central 
European Powers of 1917-1919, shall, 
on his own written application, be by 
the President placed on the retired list 
of the service to which he belongs at 
date of retirement, with an advance in 
rank of one grade over the rank actu- 
ally held by him at date of retirement. 
And be it further provided: 

That officers hereafter commissioned, 
and who served in any capacity in the 
military or naval forces of the United 
States during the war above referred to. 
shall, for purposes of retirement only, 
be credited with a constructive service 
of two (2) years from date of entry 
into the service in which commissioned. 
And be it further provided: 

That all officers retired under the 


provisions of this act shall be extra 
numbers on the Limited Retired List 


of the service to which they belong at 
date of retirement. And be it further 
provided : 

That no retirement shall be made 
under this act which shall retire any 
officer with the rank above that of bri- 
gadier general. 

The Act authorizing the retirement 
of officers who served on the Isthmus 
during the building of the Panama 
Canal, on their own written application 
and without regard to length of service, 
furnishes precedent for this proposed 
legislation. Duty performed in this 
war, whether at home or abroad, is far 
more worthy of recognition by a nation 
well served. 

Any legislation which fails to recog- 
nize the workers who served at home 
and who failed to receive orders for 
foreign service, this through no fault 
of their own, would be most unjust and 
would, happily, be doomed to failure. 
The more fortunate officers who reached 
the front have already the advantage of 
ripe experience gained ; others, still more 
fortunate, gained promotion, some pol- 
itically and some for real and valuable 
service performed. These officers, hav- 
ing already reaped rich reward, have no 
claim to further reward superior to what 
must be accorded to their less fortunate 
brother officers who toiled and slaved at 
home, night and day, that the war might 
succeed ; always, too, with hope in the 
ascendant, but never realized. 

Many of the senior officers could af- 
ford to retire, with rest well earned, and 
these would give promotion to younger, 
more energetic men. Moreover, their 
retirement would cause additional va- 
cancies for many National Guard and 
National Army officers who acquitted 
themselves creditably and who aspire to 
commissions in the Regular Army. 

The increased cost would be but tri- 
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fling. Asa retired brigadier general, an 
officer would receive $150 less per 
month than now receiving as a colonel 
on the active list who is also receiving 
commutation of quarters, heat, and 
light. This amount exceeds slightly the 
pay of a second lieutenant, who would 
be the new appointee due to the va- 
cancy on the active list created by the 
retirement. 


® 
Haig on the Need of Preparedness 
Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, in his 
speech on being presented with the free- 
dom of the city of London, said: 


As long ago as 1912 Lord Roberts, 
speaking ‘at Manchester, used these 
words: “In the opinion of every impar- 
tial soldier with any experience of mod- 
ern war—in the opinion of every sol- 
dier, whether British, German or 
French, who has given any attention 
to the subject, this great empire is 
wholly unprepared for war. Our army, 
as a belligerent factor in European pol- 
itics, is almost a negligible quantity. 
This empire is at all times practically 
defenseless beyond its first line. Such 
an empire invites war. Its assumed 
security amid the armaments of Eu- 
rope, and now of Asia, is insolent, is 
provocative.” 

Gentlemen, the terrible struggle 
through which—at how great cost—we 
have just emerged, is a striking com- 
mentary upon that passage from the 
speech of a great soldier who died in the 
early stages of a conflict he had foreseen. 
And he said more. “There is one way in 
which Britain can have peace, not only 
with Germany but with every other 
power, national or imperial, and that 
is to present such a battle front by sea 
and land that no power or probable 
combination of powers shall dare to 
attack her without the certainty of dis- 
aster.” 

Today we have great need of peace, 
and we pray that peace may not be long 
delayed, and that when it comes it may 
last for many years. Yet there is one 


thing most certain, and that is that only 
by adequate preparation for war can 
peace in any way be guaranteed. There 
is all the difference in the world between 
piling up vast armaments the cost of 
which can only be redeemed by the 
spoils of successful war, and the sober 
recognition of every man, not only to 
defend his country when the crisis is 
upon her, but also to prepare himself 
beforehand for her defense. 

We are now face to face with a pe- 
riod of reconstruction, not only in the 
matter of peace—social, financial, com- 
mercial, and industrial—but in matters 
military also. We have got to deter- 
mine upon our future military policy. 
In doing so let us not forget the lessons 
of the war. Here is this city, whose 
trained bands of old time were the 
champions of your liberties—and not of 
your liberties only, but of the liberties 
of all England—you should have no 
difficulty in realizing that upon proper 
training for war depends the mainte- 
nance of the liberties of our empire, and 
not of our empire only but of the whole 
world. 

We are most fortunate in our na- 
tional and racial characteristics. In 
the soundness of our political and edu- 
cational institutions as a training for 
character, we have a great asset; and in 
that connection I would urge, even 
in this center of the world commerce 
we should not forget that the highest 
aim of education is not the attainment 
of certain limited commercial qualifica- 
tions, but the formation of character, 
and the acquirement of that habit of 
mind which, alike in manhood as in boy- 
hood, is always at school and has never 
done with learning. 

Our public schools and our univer 
sities sent out to the armies many thou- 
sands of magnificent young men, whio 
only needed education in military mat- 
ters to turn them into first-class officers 
and leaders of men. We owe much to 
our national games, to the spirit of com- 
radeship and cooperation they engender, 
and to the physical fitness that results 
from their pursuit. In a word, and 
as the war has most fully proved, we 
have in the youth of our nation most 
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magnificent material, which only needs 
training and organization to enable us, 
as a nation and an empire, to realize 
this ideal which I hold, as Lord Roberts 
held before me, to be the only certain 
guarantee of peace. 

My messge then, which, as a man 
who has seen enough of war to make 
me determined to spend my utmost ef- 
forts to prevent its recurrence—my 
message to you and through you to the 
empire is to urge you, now that the war 
has given you at once reason and the 
opportunity to do so, to set up forthwith 
the organization of a strong Citizen 
Army on Territorial lines—an organiza- 
tion which shall ensure that every able- 
bodied citizen shall come forward when 
the next crisis comes, not as a willing, 
patriotic, but militarily ignorant volun- 
teer, but as a trained man. 

There must, in addition, be our highly 
trained professional army to maintain 
the standard of our military knowledge 
and meet the daily needs of a police 
force for our vast empire; and there 
must be also proper and sufficient train- 
ing schools and staff colleges that the 
higher arts of war may be kept abreast 
of the times. Above all, however, to 
ensure that the full military strength 
of our race may be rapidly realizable 
to meet whatever danger may threaten 
us, we need to organize at once our 
democratic Citizen Army. 


And yet there are those who, “having 
eyes see not, and having ears hear not.” 
They either refuse or fail to realize the 
necessity for preparedness. 


® 
Oldest Private on Universal Training 
In its issue of 8 July, 1919, the 
Washington Post prints the following 
appeal : 
Universal military training and a 


standing army sufficiently large to meet 
any emergency, national or interna- 


tional, are the two great national needs 
brought home by the war to Judge 
Alden Bell, of Culpeper, Va., oldest pri- 
vate among the volunteers who served 


in France. Judge Bell, when the United 
States entered the war, volunteered for 
service overseas, but his age, 55, and 
defective vision caused him to be turned 
down. He asked for a waiver of these 
disabilities, and at the personal instance 
of the Secretary of War he was per- 
mitted to enlist and went to France in 
January of last year, serving at Verdun 
and in the Argonne. He was in the 
trenches in both sectors and was dis- 
charged from active service last April. 
Judge Bell, who is a lawyer, served four 
terms in the state legislature of Vir- 
ginia and in the legislature of Texas 
and was on the bench in the latter state. 

“After having served in the Spanish- 
American War and in the world war, | 
am convinced that universal training is 
not only highly desirable but necessary 
in this country,” said Judge Bell, at 
the Washington. “No one can offer any 
effective argument against it, it seems 
to me, and Germany certainly showed 
us an example of the efficiency of uni- 
versal military service, for she had a 
war machine that was marvelous. Mili- 
tary training cannot but develop our 
youth—physically, mentally and mor- 
ally. Discipline, in my judgment, is 
what our American people need perhaps 
more than anything else, and military 
training will instill discipline as nothing 
else will. As old as I am, I found re- 
markable benefits from the few months’ 
training I had to undergo before going 
to France. 

“We can no longer get along with a 
small standing army,’ added Judge 
Bell. “Of course we do not want a 
great big, cumbersome and expensive 
thing, but we must have an army that 
will be capable of defense and offense 
if necessary, not only in our own coun- 
try, but in other parts of the world.” 


Your Honor, a better voice on this 
subject could not be heard at this time. 
We feel that Judge Bell should be able 
to convince the entire Virginia delega- 
tion that this need is vital. He probably 
has convinced everyone in his district 
and we hope his sphere of influence 
may spread uninterruptedly. 
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Mountain Guns as ‘“‘Accompanying 
Guns” 


The following letter is food for 
thought, and such thought is valuable 
in the extreme. The best results are 
obtained by healthy discussion of prob- 
lems requiring solution. 


Camp STANLEY, TEXAS, 
July 5, 1919. 
Tue Eprror, 
Journal of the U. S. Infantry, 
Washington, D. C. 
SIR: 

I have just read, with a great deal of 
interest, the article on “Field Artillery 
with Infantry” in the June number of 
the JOURNAL. 

I agree with Colonel Gruber as to the 
type of accompanying gun and its neces- 
sity, but believe his suggestion to use 
the mountain howitzer with a two-horse 
limbered carriage instead of having it 
packed by mules, as at present, is open 
to the same criticism that he makes of 
the light field piece. 

Colonel Gruber would, by making use 
of a wheeled carriage, sacrifice the vital, 
outstanding feature of packed artillery, 
that is, its mobility. 

The beauty of packed artillery for 
accompanying guns is the ability to take 
a gun, or a battery, to almost any place 
that a man can go on foot and not re- 
quire use of his hands to assist in his 
climb, through thick woods where any 
wheeled vehicle would find it imprac- 
ticable, through wire entanglements, 
trenches which are wide enough to ad- 
mit a mule’s body, up and down and 
through shell holes—in fact there are 
very few places a mountain battery 
cannot go. 

Other features that make it an ideal 
accompanying gun are the noiseless ap- 
proach, the ease of approach under 
cover, ease of concealment when as- 
sembled, and the availability of the pack 
mules for getting up ammunition. A 
small clump of bushes or grass 3 feet 
high affords concealment for a gun. 

I have talked with a number of for- 
mer mountain artillerymen who were 
fortunate enough to participate in the 


fighting on the western front during the 
open warfare period, and all have told 
me that the crying need, especially in 
the Argonne Forest fighting, was for 
packed artillery for accompanying guns. 

I believe that, had the Mountain Ar- 
tillery been given the privilege of par- 
ticipating, they could have kept their 
guns right up on the infantry front lines 
all through the fight. I doubt seriously 
that this could have been done, in every 
case, with a limbered carriage. 

Very respectfully, 
W. McK. Lamppin, 
Colonel, 4th Field Artillery (Mtn.). 


® 
The Manchu Law 


Camp LEE, VIRGINIA, 
July 19, 1919. 
Tue Epiror, 
United States Infantry Journal, 
Washington, D. C. 

If the time is opportune, will you re- 
ceive a few words on the so-called 
Manchu Law? 

That law will begin to operate again 
upon the termination of the present 
emergency. Just what will happen one 
cannot tell. The probability factor indi- 
cates a result resembling a heavy ex- 
plosion in the shops, accompanied by 
loud noise in the main office and dis- 
order all along the line. 

Of course something will be done. 
We feel sure of that because something 
always is done. Often it has to be 
undone. (Witness the present method 
of rationing troops. ) 

Many suggestions offer themselves. 
For instance, suppose we start with a 
clean slate. Let the emergency wipe out 
the past. Everyone immediately be- 
comes available for detail on detached 
service for four straight years. 

That idea will work nicely and fully 
satisfy the present. But there is where 
the mischief lies. 

It is within the memory of most of 
us that, not so many years ago, whole 
companies and even larger units were 
denuded through the operation of a sys- 
tem of recruiting whereby batches of 
recruits, enlisted on or about the same 
date, were assigned to the same unit. 
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Of course they had to be discharged on 
the corresponding dates and as few, 
usually, reenlisted, there was a terrible 
loss of energy and efficiency. Very 
wasteful. 

One readily sees the same defect in 
the suggestion that there be a fresh start 
with respect to the Manchu law. 

At the end of four years experience 
would walk out of the office and inex- 
perience walk in, with a bundle of nice 
new ideas to be tried out. Very dis- 
couraging to A. Policy, E. Ficiency and 
E. Conomy—not to mention the rest 
of us. 

The idea nevertheless is good for to- 
day and can be made serviceable for 
tomorrow with scientific management. 

If you open your columns to discus- 
sion of this subject, suggestions will be 
in order. Here is one. 

Instead of starting with an entirely 
new staff every four year, distribute the 
lost motion over the four-year period 
by changing one-fourth of the person- 
nel each year. 

That will make an efficiency saving 
represented by three-fourths, and at the 
end of four years we shall have a ma- 
chine capable of continuous, uniform 
production. 

For two years we have been meeting 
emergencies with emergency measures. 
It has become a habit. We are getting 
back to the normal. In laying new foun- 
dations we must select materials that 
will stand the test of time. 

I am an interested reader, and very 
sincerely yours, 

F. W. Rowe t, 

Colonel of Infantry, U. S. Army. 


29th Infantry Views on Promotion 
by Selection 


The 29th Infantry News, the weekly 
newspaper of the regiment, very cor- 
rectly says: 


Few men dare select their own ties 
or socks, lest their “selections” cause 
their ejection from polite society. Few 
can select a steak or a fowl for the home 
table without great danger of taking 
home a chuck or a two-year-old hen. 
Many can’t tell Chopin from Sousa, or 
Rembrandt from Neysa McMein; can’t 
tell the worth of a motor car except 
by the paint, or of a horse except by 
the hide; can’t tell the comparative 
worth of lands or stocks or bonds. Yet 
with naive assurance some profess to 
believe it practicable to really “select,” 
from a long list of able and experienced 
officers, many of whom will always be 
personally unknown, those officers best 
fitted to command. 

Remember! The NC-4 looked like a 
foozle all the way up the Atlantic coast 
She was clearly a long shot even when 
all three of the Navy fliers finally made 
the get-away for the big jump; yet she 
was the only one to land safely on the 
other side of the pond. Few would 
have “selected” the NC-4 to win; but 
Read and his crew knew their business! 

The men who, in all walks of life, 
know their business best are very sel- 
dom those whom the wiseacres would 
select as top-hole. A word to a wise 
nation should be sufficient. 


D 














Editorial Department 


The Chief of Infantry 
A prominent general officer decorated 
for leadership and distinguished serv- 
ice, and therefore having those quali- 
ties necessary for his words to carry 
weight on the subject of a Chief of 
Infantry, has truly said: 


The Infantry should fight for a Chief, 
who should, like all Chiefs of Arms, be 
shorn of executive power. He should 
be ex-officio a General Staff Officer and 
allowed an advisory staff. His functions 
should be to study his arm at home 
and abroad and, as the result of his 
studies, make the mecessary recom- 
mendations for improvements which to 
him are deemed wise. 


The officers known as Chiefs of those 
arms fortunate enough to have them, 
might well be given less objectionable 
titles such as Inspector of Coast Ar- 
tillery, Inspector General of Field Ar- 
tillery or Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Engineers, and their duties as at pres- 
ent outlined could be modified accord- 
ingly. 

Had the war of 191Y lasted longer 
no doubt the provisions of the follow- 
ing order would have been carried out. 


G. H. Q. 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 


France, September 5, 1918. 
General Orders 
No. 150. 

1. The offices of Chief of Infantry and 
Chief of Cavalry, A. E. F., are hereby 
established. 

(1) The duties of the Chief of In- 
fantry, A. E. F., are as follows: 

(a) The Chief of Infantry is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and acts as adviser on infantry 
matters. 


respect to organization, training, mate 
rial and equipment, methods, and all 
other phases affecting efficiency. He 
will make suitable recommendations to 
the Chief of Staff, based on these in- 
spections and on study, investigation 
and experience. 

(c) He is responsible for the prepa- 
ration of all details concerning the in- 
struction and training of infantry units, 
in accordance with approved training 
policies. He will inspect all infantry 
schools and submit to the Chief of Staff 
recommendations in connection there- 
with. 

(d) He will supervise the training of 
infantry organizations until they join 
the tactical units to which assigned. 

(e) He will prepare and submit to 
the Chief of Staff drafts of such in- 
fantry manuals and other purely infan- 
try literature as may be necessary in 
the training and employment of in- 
fantry. 

Nothing in the foregoing will be con- 
strued as in any way limiting or pre- 
scribing the powers and responsibilities 
of the General Staff, as defined by G. O. 
No. 31, current series, these head- 
quarters. 

By command of General Pershing: 

James W. McAnprew, 
Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
Rosert C. Davis, 
Adjutant General. 


The above order is an excellent one 
and little, if anything, can be added to 
it except, perhaps, the Chief’s official 
status might be outlined somewhat dif- 
ferently to conform to conditions in the 
United States, and his designation might 
be changed. 

It is thought that the principal rep- 
resentatives of the several arms and 
corps should be chosen on the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Staff, for it 


(b) He will inspect all Infantry withis the execution of the Chief of Staff's 
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policy which is the determining factor 
in the successful carrying on of the War 
Department functions. He must there- 
fore be surrounded by individuals in 
whom he places his entire confidence, 
in other words, assistants of his choos- 
ing. These principal representatives 
should therefore be assistant Chiefs of 
Staff for Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry, 
Engineers, etc. 

If, however, one arm, corps or staff 
department is to have a Chief, then all 
should have. If one has not, then none 
should have. Now why should not In- 
fantry—the backbone of the Army, the 
Queen of Battles—have a Head, Chief, 
Inspector, Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Infantry, or principal representative at 
the seat of government? 


® 
The Business of War 

During the quest for the dollar few 
people stop to think that it requires a 
stable government before money-mak- 
ing is anything more than a mere gam- 
ble. But before we can have a stable 
government our armed forces must be 
able to cope with any situation which 
may arise. In the past we have been 
fortunate, and the God of all wars has 
helped us. Must we lean on good for- 
tune indefinitely, or shall we make out 
our case in a definite manner and then 
let the people demand that protection 
for their commerce and industry which 
our laws and a respect for their civiliza- 
tion entitle them. 

We have but to look back a few years 
to realize that our armed forces have 
been modestly busy most of the period 
of their existence, and that this service 
has been rendered with no loud acclaim 
of the people nor the deafening din of 
patriotic gatherings in the old home 
town. Perhaps it has been rendered 


amid much criticism and considerable 
hostility on the part of certain elements 
of the population. 

Let us look back a few years and 
learn what our armed forces have been 
doing with their time. 


WARS AND INSURRECTIONS IN WHICH 
THE UNITED STATES ARMY HAS PAR- 
TICIPATED SINCE 1 JANUARY, 1898 


Spanish War— 

(April 21, 1898, to April 11, 1899, 
actual hostilities ceased August 13, 
1898). 

Cuba: May 11, 1898, to July 17, 1898. 

Porto Rico: July 24, 1898, to Au- 
gust 13, 1898. 

Philippine Islands: June 30, 1898, to 
August 16, 1898. 

Philippine Campaign— 

Philippine Islands: February 4, 1899, 
to July 4, 1902. 

Department of Mindanao: February 
4, 1899, to December 31, 1904. 

Expeditions Against: 

Pala and his followers, Jola, P. I., 
April and May, 1905. 
Datu Ali and his followers, Min- 
danao, P. I., October, 1905. 
Hastile Moros, on Mount Bud- 
Dajo, Jolo, P. I., March, 1906. 
Jikiri and his followers, Batian 
Islands, south of Jolo, P. I. 
Hill tribes of Sarangani Peninsula, 
Mindanao, P. I. 
Moros near Siet Lake, Island of 
Jolo, Mindanao, P. I. 
Chippewa Indian Disturbances at Leech 
Lake, Minnesota: 
October, 1898. 
China Campaign: 
Pekin Relief Expedition, June 20, 
1900, to May 27, 1901. 
Army of Cuban Occupation: 
Between July 18, 1898, and May 
Army of Cuban Pacification: 
Between October 6, 1906, and April 
1, 1909. 
Ute Indian Troubles, Utah and South 

Dakota: 

October 19, 1906, to November 20, 
1906, and November and De- 
cember, 1907. 
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Concentration of Troops on Mexican 
Border: 

March to August 7, 1911, for pres- 
ervation and enforcement of 
neutrality laws. 

Troops Again Concentrated on Mexican 
Border: 

September, 1912, to date, to en- 
force neutrality laws, etc. 
Expedition Into Mexico Against Fran- 

cisco Villa: 

March 9, 1916, to February 5, 1917. 

War with Germany: 

April 6, 1917, to November 11, 

1918. 


ENGAGEMENTS IN WHICH NAVAL FORCES 
OF THE UNITED STATES HAVE PARTICI- 
PATED SINCE 1 JANUARY, 1898 


1898, May 1: Battle of Manila Bay. 

1898, May 3: Marine company landed at 
Cavite, P. I., taking charge of Span- 
ish navy yard at that place until re- 
lieved, May, 1899. 

1898, June 10: Battalion of Marines 
landed at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 
holding the port as a base for the 
fleet blockading the Soanish ships at 
Santiago de Cuba. 

1898, July 3: Naval Battle of Santiago. 

1899, April 1: Force of 60 Marines 
landed at Apia, Samao, to attack a 
force under Chief Mataafa, and were 
repulsed with losses. 

1900, June 8: Marines and sailors 
joined a force of British Marines and 
sailors in an expedition for the relief 
of the besieged legations in Pekin. 
The expedition was forced to turn 
back owing to superior hostile forces 
and insufficient supplies. 

1900, June 19: Regiment of Marines 
joined the International Expedition 
which took Tientsin, marched to 
Pekin and relieved the besieged lega- 
tions. 

1900, May 29: Twenty-three Marines 
and three sailors from Newark and 
twenty-five Marines from the Oregon 
landed and marched to Tientsin to 
protect the legation. 

1901, Nov. 20: Landed sailors and Ma- 
rines at Panama to protect United 
States’ interests ; also landed at Colon 


for same purpose. (Ten days 
ashore. ) 

1902, April 17: Landed sailors and Ma- 
rines at Boca del Toro to protect 
American interests, the former being 
returned the same day, and the Ma- 
rines remaining. 

1903, April 1: Twenty-nine Marines 
landed at San Domingo City to pro- 
tect American interests, remaining 
ashore twenty days. 

1903, Nov. 4: Forty-two men landed at 
Colon for protection of American in- 
terests, returning to their ships the 
next day. 

1904, Dec. 20: Marines established 
camp on Isthmus of Panama. 

1905, July 6 to Sept. 12: One hundred 
Marines relieved the 9th U. S. In- 
fantry at Pekin, China, as Legation 
Guard. 

1906, Sept. 13: One hundred and 
twenty sailors and Marines landed at 
Havana, Cuba, to protect American 
interests. 

1906, Sept. 30: The First Expedi- 
tionary Regiment of Marines landed 
at Havana, Cuba, and proceeded to 
Cienfugos and various places in Santa 
Clara Province, to protect Ameri- 
can interests and all property during 
an insurrection. Within one week 
this force was augmented by Marines 
from the eastern coast of the United 
States to 2,600, organized as a brig- 
ade. Early in November the force 
was reduced to one regiment, ap- 
proximate strength 1,000, which re- 
mained in Cuba until January, 1909. 

1906, Sept. 13: Sailors and Marines 
landed at Cienfugos, Cuba, for the 
protection of sugar estates owned by 
Americans during the insurrection. 

1906, Sept. 24: Battalion of Marines 
landed at Cienfugos, Cuba, for the 
protection of American interests. 

1907, March 18: Two detachments of 
sailors landed at Truxillo and Ceiba, 
Honduras, to protect American inter- 
ests during an insurrection. 

1907, March 26: A detachment of sail- 
ors landed at Puerto Certes, Hon- 
duras, for the protection of Ameri- 
can interests. April 5, this force 
marched 30 miles to San Pedro and 
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remained there until May 21, 1907. 
April 10, 1907, Marines and sailors 
landed at Puerto Cortez, Truxillo 
and Ceiba. 

1909-1910: Expeditionary regiment ar- 
rived in Corinto, Nicaragua, Decem- 
ber 20, 1909; relief remained until 
April 14, 1910. 

1910, May: Marine battalion arrived at 
Bluefields, Nicaragua, remaining un- 
til September 4, 1910, and engaged in 
guarding American property. 

1911: Cuban Expeditionary Force, con- 
sisting of one brigade, landed at 
Guantanamo, Cuba, March 8, 1911, 
and returning June of 1911. 

1912, August: Provisional regiment 
landed in Nicaragua, remaining there 
during the hostilities. 

1914, Jan. 24: Detachment of Marines 
landed at Port au Prince, Haiti, for 
the protection of the American Lega- 
tion and American interests. 

1914, April 21-30 (also May and June) : 
98 officers and 2,826 men landed at 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, taking part in 
capture of the city. The lst Brigade 
left Mexico November 23, 1914. 

1915, Jan. 19: Company of Marines, 
later supplemented by the Ist Brig- 
ade, occupied the Republic of Haiti, 
restoring order and peace. 

1916, May 5: Two companies landed 
at Santo Domingo City to protect the 
American Consulate and Legation. 
These forces were supplemented sub- 
sequently by further marine forces 
for the purpose of subduing the revo- 
lution in that country, which end was 
successfully attained. 

1917: Marine forces occupied the Re- 
public of Haiti during 1917, the 1st 
Brigade being used for the purpose. 
The 2d Brigade occupied Santo 
Domingo. A certain portion of the 
Marine Corps was detached for serv- 
ice with the Army on the Continent. 


Let us agree now that the business of 
war is not the exception but more nearly 
the rule. We must therefore have a 
care for the future. The United States 
is now a world power, and the people 
demand proper preparedness by and 
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through a military policy of universal 
application. 


® 

General Pershing and His Rank 

To attempt to cover at this time all 
cases meriting congressional action and 
recognition is not a matter of the mo- 
ment, and to do so would becloud the 
individual recognition which our vic- 
torious commanding general in France 
has merited and which has been given 
to our successful commanders in the 
past. 

It is hoped that Congress will take 
the necessary steps to give, by proper 
and specific legislation, to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, American Expedi- 
tionary Force, that recognition which he 
so justly and unqualifiedly deserves. 

The gratitude of the American people 
can only be expressed through Con- 
gress. It is true that cities, towns and 
villages may name parks, streets and 
arches in his honor. New towns may 
spring up and bear his name. All these 
can disappear and fade into oblivion 
with the lapse of time. Not so congres- 
sional action. The thanks of the Con- 
gress on behalf of the American people 
bestowing the permanent rank of Gen- 
eral of the Armies of the United States 
will live as long as pages are printed 
and people read. 


® 


Infantry in Washington—Also Race 
Riots 


For many years the Infantry has 
been at a loss to understand why there 
have never been permanent arrange- 
ments made by the War Department to 
have an Infantry garrison in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The nation’s capital houses the Navy 
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Department, and there are always some 
able-bodied seamen and marines on 
duty in the District. The War De- 
partment also lays claim to an abode in 
Washington, but it seems as if the 
War Department is satisfied that it can 
give the best impressions to the Con- 
gress by means of a collection of offi- 
cers on staff or detached duty. This of 
course is preposterous, for from all the 
controversies, misunderstandings and 
misconceived legislation, the Army has 
suffered. We cannot lay all the blame 


for them at the door of the troops or 


the officers on duty with the troops. 
Perhaps the inference is clear. At any 
rate, the officer on duty with troops 
has a clear human vision, unbefogged 
with politics, army intrigue or influ- 
ence. We therefore need in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia an Infantry Garri- 
son completely officered and trained to 
the highest degree of efficiency. An 
infantry division should work, as well 
as rest and play, on the soil of this 
Federal home. 

In 1812 we rushed Infantry to the 
defense of Washington at such a late 
hour that they rushed right away be- 
fore the British, who then burned the 
Capitol. It would seem that one burn- 
ing and sacking of the national city 
would be enough of a lesson, but 
not so. 

In Civil War times we kept around 
Washington some troops at all times, 
but General Early’s sharpshooters and 
signalmen safely carried on their work 
from a large tree, a part of which 
still stands, in the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital grounds. 

Upon the approach of the Confede- 
rates the clerks of the Quartermaster 
marched under their colors upon the 
foe, but in those days the interruption 


of the tabulation and filing of papers 
did not produce the dire results that it 
would do today. In that somewhat re- 
mote period there were no typewriters, 
and the words “coordination” and “ef- 
ficiency” had not been discovered. 
When the War of 1917 came on we 
hastened to call some infantrymen to 
Washington to do military police and 
guard duty. The remnants of a regi- 
ment still remain housed in temporary 
shacks and regarded as if no other 
place could be found for them in the 
entire United States at this time. In 
the quiet of East Potomac Park, un- 
disturbed and uninfluenced by the cla- 
morous voices of an unsettled world, 
we find a part of the 63d Infantry— 
a modest and diminutive representative 
of the backbone of the Army, ready to 
guard the White House or Treasury, 
to act as funeral escort to General B 
or Private C—in other words, to do 
whatever task may be assigned to it. 
What a great lesson and assistance 
an Infanty Division would be to the 
District. What an excellent thing to 
see infantrymen on the streets of the 
national capital always looking the part 
of soldiers. It would not then be dif- 
ficult to tell who is discharged and who 
is not—who starts rioting and who 
does not. But the soldiers of the 63d 
fortunately are at hand, so—Enter 
race riots; Enter forgotten Infantry; 
Exeunt race riots. Curtain, with In- 
fantry remaining on the stage. 


® 


Investigations and the Future 
Under the above heading the editor 


of the Washington Star of 25 July, 


1919, very ably says: 


A number of congressional investi- 
gations of war activities are, or soon 
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will be, in progress. The field, it is 
understood, will be thoroughly cov- 
ered. Bottom facts will be sought. Re- 
ports will be made and, in season, de- 
bated. Time will be a feature of the 
proceedings. The field is very large. 

Activities were so manifold and on 
a scale so enormous that a great deal of 
gossip resulted. Some of it probably 
partook of invention. Some of it prob- 
ably partook of exaggeration. Small 
things were magnified. Large things 
were distorted. True proportions thus 
disappeared. 

But after all such allowances have 
been made, there need be no surprise 
if waste and misdirected effort in many 
matters are shown. The country sud- 
denly had embarked upon a huge and 
expensive undertaking. It had little 
to meet the emergency. It required 
much, and what was required must be 
obtained as soon as possible. 

Thus many difficulties were encoun- 
tered. Some were created by the very 
rush and crush necessary to fill the 
order. Experienced men were not al- 
ways available for service. Such as 
were available had to be assigned 
at once. Out of such a situation, 
crammed with embarrassments and 
pitfalls, mistakes, and mayhap worse, 
were certain to issue. 

The public should learn much from 
all these probings. Unpreparedness 
will be uncovered in full size. Our 
pathetic and almost unbelievable help- 


lessness at the time of a world con- 
vulsion into which we had been swept 
will stand fully revealed. 

The chief value of the disclosures 
will lie in their lesson as to the future. 
What has been wasted cannot be re- 
stored. But when it is shown how 
much might have been saved and how 
much more accomplished had we been 
measurably prepared for the emergency 
a white light will be thrown on ou: 
present duty. 

Tht duty is, now that we have 
found ourselves, not to lose ourselves 
again. Now that we are prepared, we 
should remain so. The last war has 
not been fought. Man is still a con- 
tentious creature; and there is more 
to contend about than ever. The new 
order of the world will bring its pros- 
perity and temptations, and, despite 
the best efforts for preserving peace— 
and they should be stout and continu- 
ous—other wars will be precipitated, 
and we have no right to assume im- 
munity for ourselves. 

The Army and the Navy, then, should 
be well care for—made sizable and 
kept fit; and when that has been done 
the public will feel the security to 
which it is entitled. 


Viewing things in a proper manner 
and thinking clearly concerning such 
things gives one a proper perspective. 
The above editorial is sound doctrine 
for our lawmakers and investigators. 


D 








Book Reviews 


The Conscientious Objector, by Major 


Walter G. Kellogg, J. A. New 

York: Boni and Liveright, 1919. 

Cloth, 12mo, 141 pages. Price, $1.00. 

In this book the chairman of the 
Board of Inquiry on Conscientious Ob- 
jectors, appointed by the Secretary of 
War, presents his own observations of 
the objector, derived from an official 
examination of a large number of all 
types in the military camps of the coun- 
try, together with a brief history of 
the subject and some recommendations 
as to future action in regard to this 
vital factor in our national wellbeing. 

The Secretary of War has written 
an introduction for the author and in 
it says: 

Our future strength depends upon 
our giving such adequate opportunity 
for education, and such demonstrations 
of the power and worth of democracy 
as will preserve for us in the future 
what was demonstrated in this war— 
a practically universal comprehension 
of the real meaning of our institu- 
tions and a national spirit which set 
even life itself below the preservation 
of liberty. 

This problem of the conscientious 
objector confronts all nations when 
war darkens the horizon. It is there- 
fore well for all students of military 
affairs and national psychology to know 
the problem and the ways to solve it. 
This book is a valuable help along this 
line. 


® 
British Labor and the War, by Paul 
U. Kellogg and Arthur Gleason. 
New York: Boni and Liveright, 
1919. Cloth, 8vo, 504 pages. Price, 
$2.00. 
Public attention has been absorbed in 


what has been happening in Russia. 


Now Germany. The working class rev- 
olutions there have been so much more 
spectacular as to have quite overshad- 
owed the formidable British 
movement or have 
with it. 

In all European history, we have had 
in England forecasts of tremendous 
changes that were coming on the con- 
tinent. The English reformation pre- 
ceded the continental reformation; the 
English swing to parliamentary gov- 
ernment and democracy preceded the 
political revolutions on the continent. 
For the most part Englishmen did not 
go through anything like the travail 
and bitterness which the continental 
peoples traversed in running the same 
course. They did not come out at the 
same point; but they showed the trend, 
and they showed it in advance. Even 
so, what has been going forward among 
the wage-earning population of the 
island commonwealth has foreshad- 
owed changes which will affect and 
condition the whole fabric of western 
civilization. 

Being a folk movement, it is not 
possible to compress it into any one 
channel. It is not like the single tax 
movement, or the prohibition move- 
ment, or the municipal ownership 
movement as we have known them in 
this country, because these were prop- 
aganda given over to a single issue. 
The English labor movement is the ex- 
pression at a hundred points of great 
tidal impulses at work in the common 
life. This book serves American read- 
ers by telling of certain of its mani- 
festations that will play a big part in 
the period of reconstruction. 


labor 
been confused 
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Hand-to-Hand Fighting—A System of 
Personal Defense for the Soldier, 
by A. E. Marriott. Cloth, pp. 80, 
fully illustrated. New York City: 
The Macmillan Company, 1918. 
Price, $1.00. 

The author was camp physical direc- 
tor of the Army Y. M. C. A. at Camp 
Sevier during the training period of 
the 30th Division, many of whose units 
tried out and adopted the system de- 
scribed in this little book. 

In an article in the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL of August, 1917, entitled “Bay- 
onet Fighting and Physical Training,” 
Maj. Percy Hobbs wrote: “After a 
bayonet attack, in nine cases out of ten 
(trench or open) the men grapple. . . . 
The man who has never been there 
before, so to speak, doesn’t know what 
to do. He has been shown and prac- 
ticed in shortening arms and jabbing 
and dropping his weapon and disarm- 
ing the other fellow, and a lot of coun- 
ters and trips and tricks.” 

This volume, recognizing the needs 
for close-combat training, presents a 
series of positions and holds for the 
use of the soldier engaged in hand-to- 
hand encounter. The objects of this 
method are to disable or destroy one’s 
opponent and at the same time to de- 
fend oneself. The Greco-Roman, 
catch-as-catch-can and jiu-jitsu systems 
of wrestling have been combined and 
adapted to the needs of close combat 
of modern warfare in a very beneficial 
manner. 


® 
Twelfth U. S. Infantry—Its Story, by 
its Men. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons Company, 1919. Cloth, 
425 pages. Price, $2.00. 


Although not a history of the regi- 
ment in the true sense of the word, this 
book may well be called a story of the 
regiment with a great deal of attention 


to the personnel in it at the time the 
story was published. Thi is perhaps 
a criticism of the boek in that too lit- 
tle attention is given to former mem- 
bers of the regiment—men who left 
their indelible impress on the character 
of the well-known old regiment. 

However, this book is a creditable 
piece of work and reflects much credit 
on the regiment as well as those in- 
dividuals whose efforts made the book 
possible. The entire work, including 
illustrations, is the product of the per- 
sonnel of the regiment. Let us hope 
that other regiments will learn a lesson 
from the 12th and put into print their 
record from their fast-fading records 
before it is too late. A beautiful book, 
interesting to all, and a valuable addi- 
tion to the esprit of the good old regi- 
ment. 

® 
The War with Germany: A Statistical 

Summary, by Leonard P. Ayres, 

Colonel, General Staff, Chief of the 

Statistics Branch of the General 

Staff. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 

ment Printing Office, 1919, Cloth, 

154 pp. Official Publication. 

This book is the outcome of the ex- 
cellent labors of the Statistics Branch 
during the war. Certain data have been 
secured from the Statistics Branch 
maintained at the headquarters of the 
American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace in Paris. Other data have been 
taken from the reports of the Inter- 
allied Bureau of Statistics, of which 
the Statistics Branch has been the 
American agency, and from the files 
of the Supreme War Council at Ver- 
sailles with which the branch has main- 
tained close contact. 

The work has been done accurately 
and in a correct manner and will be 
for years to come of the utmost help 
to historians and statisticians. The 
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book will be of inestimable value to our 
government agencies and by far not the 
least of these will be the War Depart- 
ment in a future war. 

® 
The War Romance of the Salvation 

Army, by Evangeline Booth, Com- 

mander-in-Chief, The Salvation 

Army in Amercia, and Grace Liv- 

ingston Hill (Lutz). Thirty illus- 

trations. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. Price, $1.50 net. 

The Salvation Army is unlike any- 
thing else in the world. Its war his- 
tory partakes of that difference. The 
American soldier, who met its men and 
women again and again in his hour 
of need, would undoubtedly pronounce 
a verdict of “Great Stuff!” on the 
thrilling story now told in full from 
exclusive sources of information, by 
its American commander, Evangeline 
Booth, and Grace Livingston Hill 
Lutz. 

From the time the advance guard of 
the American Expeditionary Forces 
reached France and went into training, 
through all the great drives and bat- 
tlefields upon which the Army wrote 
its name in glory, to the day when re- 
turning veterans landed on American 
soil, the Salvation Army was the com- 
rade of the American soldier. Toul, 
Montdidier, Baccarat, Chateau-Thierry, 
Soissons, St. Mihiel, the Argonne— 
with these historic names is linked for 
all time the service of the Salvation 
Army; service that knew no “closing 
hours,” but was always on the alert. 

It is inextricably mingled with the 
story of American participation in the 
war. No one else has told that glorious 
story so simply and effectively; we see 
and hear our soldiers as the Salvation 
Army saw and heard them—a story to 
bring the tears of pride to one’s eyes, 
and a great sense of gratitude to one’s 


heart toward these Salvation Army men 
and lassies who served them so well. 
Through the fog and the rain, in the 
hours of night, on the roads, under shell 
fire, serving our soldiers with hot cof- 
fee and doughnuts, with a smile, a song, 
a word of cheer, they were always to 
be found. With the in the 
trenches, in the desolation of No Man’s 
Land, amid the terrors of the battle- 
field, in the field hospital, in the huts 
by day and night, no service was too 
small or too great for the Salvation 
Army to give gladly. 

This splendid story, with its message 
that will go straight to the heart of 
every father, mother, sister, sweetheart 
and wife of the men who went across 
the sea, is full of the sunshiny spirit 
characteristic of the Salvation Army. 
There is no posing, no heroics ; but these 
Salvation Army workers won the place 
they hold, high in the estimation of all 
authorities and observers, by service as 
splendid as the deeds of the heroic 
fighting men whom they served so well. 


® 


New Methods in Infantry Training, by 
Capt. B. H. L. Hart, 2d King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1918. 
Paper, booklet, 38 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 30 cents. 


soldiers 


This excellent little work, written by 
a veteran infantryman of the recent 
war, was brought out by the University 
Press because of its merit and the de- 
mand throughout the United Kingdom 
for it. It was widely adopted and used 
throughout the British Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps and the Auxiliary Forces of 
the kingdom. In the writing of the 
booklet the author has gone on the 


sound theory that the platoon should be 
the basis of all infantry training. Un- 
der the several succeeding headings the 
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author produces a system excellently 
adopted to the use of a volunteer or 
newly created force. The headings 
used are: Outline of the New Infantry 
Training: Part I—The Organization of 
the Platoon; The Spirit of the Platoon; 
The Tactics of the Platoon. Part II— 
Battle Drill or Attack Formation Sim- 


plified: The System; Battle Drill 
Adopted to Close Order Drill; Appen- 
dix to Battle Drill. Part I1I—Sugges- 
tion on the Minor Tactics of the At- 
tack: Principle to be Followed. Part 
IV—Simple Attack Drills and Exer- 
cises; Various Attack Exercises; Va- 
rious Phases for Attack Exercises. 


® 


West Point Deaths Led 


Analysis of the “final” casualty re- 
port received from the central records 
office in France shows that the Euro- 
pean war was the most sanguinary in 


history. 


Battle deaths among American en- 
listed men average 8 per thousand, 
among emergency officers 11 per thou- 
sand, and among regular army off- 


cers 14. 


Of every 1,000 officers landed in 
France, 330 were killed or wounded. 
Battle deaths were 37 per thousand for 
graduates of West Point against 18 


for nongraduates. 
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“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best stand- 
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Time to Act 

The time has come for the reorgan- 
ization of regimental and post branches 
of the Infantry Association. 

In the days before we entered the war 
of 1917 these branch associations en- 
abled us to keep in close touch with our 
members, because through their secre- 
taries we were able to inform the mem- 
bers of what was going on in Wash- 
ton, and how they individually could 
help forward the interests of the In- 
fantry. Then, as now, we considered 
the interests of the Army as the vital 
concern of the Infantry, not because we 
thought we were better men or better 
soldiers, but because we were the great- 
est in number and had an organization 
that was able and willing to work for 
the good of the whole. 

Regiments are becoming stabilized 
and are discovering where they are to 
be stationed ; the personnel is becoming 
more or less fixed. It is time to act! 

Let any infantry officer who reads this 
suggestion appoint himself a committee 
of one to start a branch association at 
The principal work to be 
done will be in calling a meeting of all 
the officers present and electing a rep- 


his station. 


resentative with whom the Secretary 
of the Association may communicate. 

We have no choice as to how the 
representative shall be selected, but our 
experience in the past has been that the 
regimental or post adjutant is a good 
man to choose, because he is in daily 
touch with all the officers present. 

The representative selected, it re- 
mains but for him to notify this office 
of the organization of the branch, and 
we will tell him what the Association 
wants done. 

Bear in mind that the interests of the 
Infantry are the interests of the Army, 
and officers of all other arms should 


be freely invited and urged to attend 
the meetings. We have no secrets. 
® 

Annual Meeting-Election of Officers 

The Annual Meeting of the Infantry 
Association will be held at the office in 
the Union Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C., at a date in December to be an- 
The election of officers 
will be held and all ballots must be re- 
ceived in 
meeting. 


nounced later. 


time to be counted) at the 
All regular members of the Associa- 
tion whose dues are paid are entitled 
to vote for the election of officers and 
may vote for any individual they desire 
The following nominations have been 
made. Other names may be substituted 
by the officer voting. Seven regular 
members only of the Executive Coun- 
cil are to be elected. 
NOMINATIONS 
For President: 
Major General John L. Hines. 
For Vice-President: 
Lieut. Colonel Hanson E. Ely, Inf. 
For Members of Executive Council: 


Colonel Peter Murray, G. S. 
Colonel John McA. Palmer, G. S. 
Lieut. Colonel Dennis E. Nolan, Inf. 
Lieut. Colonel Briant H. Wells, Inf. 
Colonel George F. Baltzell, Inf. 
Colonel M. C. Kerth, G. S. 
Major Campbell E. King, Inf. 
Major Hugh A. Drum, Inf. 
Colonel John L. DeWitt, Inf. 
Major W. B. Burtt, Inf. 
Colonel William H. Waldron, Inf. 
Colonel G. A. Lynch, Inf. 
Colonel E. E. Lewis, Inf. 
For Honorary Members of Executive 
Council: 
Colonel John Q. Tillson. 
Lieut. Colonel Chas. S. Whittlesey. 
Major Davis Elkins. 








